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SOME WYOMING PLACE NAMES! 
by 
Wilson O. Clough 


Place names are fossil records of earlier days and simpler ways. 
The essential simplicity behind the names given to hill and stream, 
valley and settlement, is the observation of every investigator; 
whether it be ancient Thermopylae (Hot Gates), old Strat-ford or 
Lich-field, or a more recent Rock Springs or Elm Creek. To read the 
story of the place names of our own West, then, we must put our- 
selves in imagination in another era, and think in terms of isolation 
amid the pressing necessities of water and food, self-defense and 
ground-work toil. We must recover a bit of the life of the Indian, 
the explorer, the scout, the trapper, the cowboy, the settler. 


A place name often originates in a very simple incident. There 
is no formal christening, as of a battleship, but merely some chance 
association that lingered about a locality. A covered wagon labors 
over vast grasslands at ten to twenty miles a day. Cottonwood trees 
ahead bespeak the water for the night; and the stream becomes 
Cottonwood Creek. A peak stands out for days ahead and becomes 
Pilot Knob. Rocks aid in the fording of a stream, and it becomes 
Rock River. A child dies and is buried, and the place is called Jennie’s 
Hill. Thus, little by little, human associations cluster about streams 
and mountains, springs and camping grounds, until the map-maker 


* Paper read at the Western Folklore Conference at Denver, July 9, 1942. 
The paper is here slightly condensed. 


No complete study has as yet been made of Wyoming place names. Scattered 
material may be found in the Wyoming Guide (Oxford, 1941) in the state guide 
series; in newspaper clippings collected by Miss Reta Ridings of the University 
of Wyoming library; in a master’s thesis on Albany County place names by Mr. 
Ray Emery, University of Wyoming, 1940; and, of course, in documents relating 
to the early west. The Annals of Wyoming of the State Historical Society carry 
much material, and the issues of April and July, 1942, begin notes on place names 
from the Writers’ Project material. All such material appears to need more 
thorough checking, and a definitive study awaits some future research. 
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2 WILSON O. CLOUGH 
comes along and endows the chance name with something like perma- 
nency, and simple incidents of the humblest sort are memorialized 
by many repetitions, until it seems to us at a later date that they 
must have been launched with some greater show or more creative 
invention than was the case. But place names have their own dignity, 
that of the common man on a hard frontier. 


So common, indeed, is this accidental process that many obvious 
duplications arise, and the National Geographic Board is forced to 
ask suggestions from local residents and early settlers for names to 
supplant the too common Dry Creeks and North Forks and Bear 
Mountains. According to the office of the State Fish Warden in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., there were at one time some 32 Cottonwood Creeks 
in Wyoming, 21 Lake Creeks, 16 Rock Creeks, and numerous Dry, 
Muddy, and Willow Creeks, as well as many Beaver, Bear, Antelope, 
and Snake Creeks. Such names preserve the characteristic topog- 
raphy and fauna of Wyoming; but they can be overdone. 


To these might be added the frequent Sheep Creek and Mountain, 
the Bull, Horse, Cow, Mule and Goose creeks and mountains. Such 
names in Wyoming are rarely mementoes of domesticated animals. 
It is the Big Horn Sheep, the Bull Elk, the Cow Elk shot by a pioneer, 
that became a landmark, the Mule Deer that browsed near by, the 
Wild Geese that sought the lake, the Wild Horse that roamed the 
region. Even Trail Creek in central Wyoming refers to animal trails, 
not man-made ones; and the Coyote Canyon and Rattlesnake Gulches 
speak for themselves. Wyoming names point to a frontier land. 


Names can be deceptive. Paradise Creek and Friend Creek in 
Wyoming were not named for reasons of sentiment, but simply from 
settlers who bore these perhaps inappropriate names. The same is 
true of local names like Sturgeon Creek, Monday, Whistler, and 
Woods Creek, and probably of the more famous Green River; and 
Spotted Horse Creek memorializes an Indian chief rather than an 
animal. The truth is that the early settler and explorer was more 
often than not a rather uninventive and prosaic fellow, not given to 
the picturesque or highly colorful. The fanciful is more apt to appear 
in something like the nostalgic Cozy Hollow School given by some 
teacher to a barren site in southeast Wyoming. 

There are interesting stories behind many place names of Wyo- 
ming, stories of Indian and early trapper, Indian fighter, explorer, 
soldier, cowboy and settler, Mormon and miner, railroad and industry. 
Indeed, these make a convenient category, in about that order ; though 
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SOME WYOMING PLACE NAMES 3 


interspersed through all are the records of topographical features, 
flora and fauna, and local incidents now lost to rediscovery. 


An outstanding difference between the names of Wyoming and 
Colorado, otherwise not dissimilar, is the absence in Wyoming of 
Spanish place names. One or two have been arbitrarily assigned by 
railroad officials to tank stops like Hermosa and Colores, near Lara- 
mie; one range, the Sierra Madre, appears near the Colorado line. 
But otherwise, Spanish names do not appear. Colorado ranges from 
Spanish Trinidad and Las Animas on the south to the French La 
Porte and Poudre to the north; but Wyoming sticks to Indian and 
French for foreign names. The apparent exception of the so-called 
Spanish Diggings near Lusk arises from an early mistake of at- 
tributing Indian quarries to hypothetical Spanish explorers. 


Indian names abound in Wyoming, either in approximate Indian 
form, or in French or English translation. The state name itself, 
Wyoming, is Indian, though not western. It is usually said that 
Wyoming came from eastern Pennsylvania, from a Delaware word, 
Waumic, or Muchu-waumic, meaning “end of plains;” and that con- 
gressional irritation over prolonged debate on a name for the new 
territory arbitrarily assigned this eastern word to a western state. 
But A. J. Mokler, former Wyoming State Historian, has convincingly 
argued that the Delaware Indians, moved westward to Ohio, then 
Kansas, carried this name with them; and that it was well known 
both to these Indians and to western men as applied to the upper 
Platte river country to the mountains, or “end of the plains.” He 
argues that it was so understood when assigned to the new territory. 


Indian tribes inhabiting parts of Wyoming territory included the 
Crow, Sioux, Shoshone, Cheyenne, Blackfeet, Flathead, Arapahoe, 
Nez Perces, Kiowa, Ute, and Gros Ventres. Several of these will 
be recognized as Wyoming place names. The word Cheyenne has 
undergone variant spellings. Alexander Henry? spelled it Shian 
in his 1806 Journals. It was also spelled Shawyens, Chayenne, and 
the like. The city was located on Crow Creek by General Dodge in 
1867, as a division of the Union Pacific. In central Wyoming, Sho- 
shones and Arapahoes still inhabit a reservation area, and the first 
have given their name to the reservation, as well as to a town and 
a national forest area. Washakie County and National Forest are 
named from a famous Shoshone chief. The word is said by Mokler 


* Eliott Coues, Journals of Alexander Henry and of David Thompson, Harper, 
1897. Chap. IX. 














4 WILSON O. CLOUGH 
to have been given, as Washakeek, to characteristic ripples on lakes 
and streams of the region, from the prevailing southwest winds. 
Wind River and Wind River Canyon south of Thermopolis also testify 
to the winds that blow steadily down the canyon area. Indian county 
names are Uinta and Niobrara, the first from a branch of the Utes, 
the second from a word said to mean “flat or broad,” hence, the Platte 
river. Meteetse, a village in northwestern Wyoming, is said to mean 
“far away,” and the well-known Togwotee Pass into the Jackson Lake 
country memorializes an Indian guide. It is locally pronounced 
To’-ga-tee. Mt. Teewinot in the Tetons is said to mean “pinnacles,” 
and the Tetons themselves are by some attributed to an Indian tribal 
name of Teton, Titon or Titonwan, meaning “dwellers on the prai- 
ries.” * (Others prefer the French Tetons or breasts as the origin.) 
In northeastern Wyoming is a peak labelled Inyan Kara, or “stone- 
made.” 


The Popo Agie and Little Popo Agie rivers flow into the Big Horn 
river, and are said to come from a Crow word meaning bundles of 
wild rye grass, such as Indians used to shed rain from their wooden 
“wickiups.” The words, according to the Wyoming Guide, are now 
pronounced Popo’sia. 


Other Indian names survive in translated form. Such are the 
Medicine Bow mountains and river, referring to the “good medicine” 
wood of the mountain ash or birch (both are given) used for making 
bows. Similarly, Pole or Lodgepole Creek refers to the lodgepole pine 
on its upper reaches. Chugwater (town and river) originates, ac- 
cording to legend, from a story of a Mandan chief who commanded 
his son to lead his people. The son, called the Dreamer, too lazy 
to hunt, ordered the people to drive the buffalo over the cliffs near 
the river where they would be killed by the fall. The sound they 
made when they landed gave the name Chug-water.4 Badwater Creek, 
near Shoshone, is said to have been named by Indians whose encamp- 
ment was washed away by a cloudburst. In 1923, this same stream, 
normally dry, washed out several miles of railroad track and dis- 
rupted traffic for weeks. The famous Powder River is possibly of 
Indian origin. Struthers Burt, in his lively Powder River, says that 
old-timers who speak Sioux, or Cheyenne or Crow, guess that the 
name comes from some Indian word meaning powdered earth, or 


* Bur. of Am. Ethnology, Bull. 30, 2, p. 863. 
“Wyoming Guide, p. 291. 
* Ibid., p. 327. 
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3 sandy soil. The name may, however, come, like the Poudre of Colo- 
3. rado, from some early trapper cache. 

y Perhaps one might mention here the town and river of Greybull. 
y An Indian pictograph near the present town shows a buffalo bull 


we 
— 


with an arrow in his body, and legend speaks of an old gray bull 
which wandered in this area for years. Washington Irving speaks 
of this as the Bull River.?. Then there is Tongue River near Sheridan, 
named for a tongue-shaped mountain; and Sundance in northeastern 
Wyoming, the site of Indian ceremonial dances. Plenty Coos peak 
near Cody recalls an Indian chief who died only in 1932. Interesting, 
il too, is Ten Sleep, a site once ten sleeps, or about 150 miles, from both 
- Fort Laramie and the Yellowstone region. 


) References to Indians are found in such names as Crowheart 
a Butte, where, the story goes, a Shoshone chief killed a Crow chief 
and ate his heart. Paint Rock Creek, not far from Ten Sleep, records 
pictographs; and Signal Cliff was used for smoke signals. Crazy 
Woman Creek is said to recall a demented squaw who lived on its 
banks in the 1850’s. Old Woman Creek and Old Woman’s Fork are, 
says one writer,’ a literal translation of an Indian name for the 
stream along which disappeared an old Indian woman, who returned 
. later as a harmless spirit to haunt the hills and knolls. Squaw 
. Mountain is named from a rock resemblance, and Indian Creek in 
Albany county got its name from a massacre on the old Fetterman 
trail of the early 70’s.° 


Fascinating from their very obscurity are the records of early 
mountain men, trappers, traders, fur men, explorers, Indian guides 
and fighters. The early appearance of French traders and trappers 
in the West is attested by record and place name. For example, 
Fremont’s Report of 1842 speaks of encamping on the “Fer-a-cheval, 
or Horse-shoe Creek. Here we find .. . a quantity of préle, which 
furnished good food for our animals.” '® Here we have the present 
Horseshoe Creek and La Prele Creek, which run into the Platte not 
far from Douglas, Wyo. Préle is horse-tail grass. 


How early this country was known to the French we cannot say. 
Eighteenth century French maps show some knowledge of the Black 
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* Struthers Burt, Powder River, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 
* Wyoming Guide, p. 334. 
*R. O. Dodge, The Black Hills, Miller, N. Y., 1876, p. 13. 
* Ray a Dictionary of Albany County Place Thanen U. of Wyo. M.A. 
thesis, 1940, p. 
a Lal Report of the Exploring Expedition of the Rocky Mountains, 
1842, Washington, 1845, p. 49. 
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6 WILSON O. CLOUGH 
Hills and Big Horn areas. Actual records do not much antedate 1800. 
Early official records include the Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804- 
06, the Hunt expedition of 1811, Robert Stuart’s party of 1812, which 
sketched the Oregon Trail; the Ashley expedition of 1822 and 1823, 
which explored western Wyoming, and which included men like 
Sublette, Fitzpatrick and Bridger. His party also originated the 
rendezvous, first gathering in 1824. The Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany took over in 1829. Trading posts appeared. Captain Bonne- 
ville’s wagon train sketched the first wagon roads in 1832. Fort 
Laramie came in 1834, Fort Bridger in 1842, the Mormon emigrants 
from 1847 on, the California goldseekers after 1849. The Fremont 
expedition of 1842 and ’43 was officially recorded. But even as late 
as 1860 Wyoming claimed less than 500 whites. 

Thus the early mountain men, trappers and explorers laid a 
foundation for place names. Chittenden tells"! of the strange lan- 
guage, long lost, a mixture of French, Spanish and English, which 


was used by the mountain men. It is not surprising, then, that many jf 


French names found their way into this territory. In western Wyo- 
ming, scene of the early rendezvous, we find the Gros Ventre (Big 
Belly) river, lake, range and village (the village now corrupted to 
Grovont). The famous Riviére La Platte du Nord, now North Platte, 
is found on early maps, and was perhaps translated from Niobrara. 
French, too, is the Belle Fourche River (locally pronounced Belle 
Foosh). Most famous of French surnames is Laramie, from La 
Ramee (variously spelled), a trapper probably killed by Indians 
around 1820. The famous Fort Laramie took its name from the 
river. It is said that a St. Louis clerk substituted Fort Laramie for 
the Fort William on the Laramie address on freight, and the name 
stuck.!2 The name is now given to the river, the old fort, a village 
nearby, a landmark peak, and to the city of Laramie, the last well 
over 100 miles from the fort. 

Other men of early days left their names on the map: Sublette, 
and his partner Jackson in western Wyoming; and La Barge, friend 
of Ashley; and Green, partner of Ashley, from whom Ashley named 
the Green River, formerly called Spanish River. (Some argue, how- 
ever, for the origin in the green waters of the upper river, from a 
friable green stone.) There was John Hoback, guide for the Hunt 
expedition, buried near the beautiful Hoback Canyon. Jim Bridger’s 


" i ." ro Chittenden, American Fur Trade of the Far West, Press of Pioneers, 
- ¥., 1985. 


* See Dan Greenburg, Annals of Wyoming, Jan., 1940, based in part on 
Anderson’s Journal of 1834. 
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SOME WYOMING PLACE NAMES 7 
name is frequently found in southern Wyoming. A less known 
trapper of the 40’s by the name of Gosche may have given his name 
to Goshen county, though some prefer a Biblical “land of plenty” 
interpretation; and Sybille Creek near Wheatland (sometimes mis- 
spelled Sibylee) records an early name found in Fremont. Lake De 
Smet, near Sheridan, comes from Father De Smet, Jesuit who ac- 
companied the American Fur Company in 1840. Fremont left his 
name on a peak and lake. 


Ashley is said to have named the Sweetwater around 1822, though 
there is a tale of a French Eau Sucrée, from the fall of a sugar-laden 
mule into the stream. Independence Rock is reputed to have been 
named by Bonneville, perhaps for its isolation, though more patriotic 
versions are offered. Anderson’s journal of 1834 mentions that 
“some years ago” a party of buffalo hunters and beaver skinners 
celebrated a Fourth of July there and named the place Rock Inde- 
pendence.'* Pathfinder Canyon of the Platte was named by Stuart 
in 1812, who named many streams. The Snake River may have been 
named from the Snake or Shoshone Indians, or may have been sug- 
gested by its tortuous course. The Big Horn mountains refer, of 
course, to the Big Horn sheep. The whole system appears to have 
been called first Stony, and Jefferson, as late as 1793, called them 
Stony mountains. They were thought to be a barrier 25,000 feet 
high. When they were first called Big Horns we do not know. 


South Pass is a historic name, attributed to Fitzpatrick of the 
Stuart expedition around 1824. Chittenden says “ that a “southern 
pass” was sought for after the Lewis and Clark expedition, and was 
so named when discovered. He dates its discovery at about 1823. 
Horse Creek in western Wyoming was named at an early date from 
a band of wild horses; and Encampment, near Saratoga, was the 
scene of a trappers’ rendezvous in the early 1850’s. 


With the establishment of military posts, forts, telegraph stations, 
and the ensuing struggles with the Indians, came many military 
names to Wyoming. Names of generals, majors, captains and lieu- 
tenants linger in such places as Sheridan, Sherman, Baggs, Crook 
(county), Casper, Rawlins, Lander, and Bate’s Hole, the last from 
a Lieutenant Bates killed by Indians. Soldier Creek, where Custer 
camped, and Old Soldier Creek, where soldiers were stationed to 


18 Ibid. 
“* Chittenden, op. cit., p. 474 f. 








8 WILSON O. CLOUGH 


protect settlers, survive today. Douglas, however, recalls Stephan A. 
Douglas of contemporary fame. 


Whiskey Gap, north of Rawlins, has its story. Soldiers assigned 
in 1862 to protect the moving of the equipment of a stage route con- 
tractor from the Oregon Trail to a more southern point, were ob- 
served to be getting intoxicated. Their officer confiscated a barrel 
of civilian whiskey, smashing the barrel and spilling the contents. 
Soldiers immediately tried to save the liquid in cups and pans, from 
depressions in the ground. Much ran into the spring where they 
had camped, and one old fellow admired the spring as the best in his 
experience. The orgy might have cost them their lives, but no Indians 
attacked. The name Whiskey Gap still survives.'5 


Settlers came slowly into the state in the 1870’s and 1880’s. Be- 
tween their coming and the earliest pioneers many names must have 
originated. Such stream names as Stinking Water, Dry, No Water, 
Nowood, Poison, Muddy, Alakali, Bitter, Twenty Mile, Twenty-five 
Mile, Salt, must record more than one disappointment and even suffer- 
ing. For the man on horseback or with oxcart and wagon train, 
Wyoming was a land of great distances and sparse water; even along 
the Oregon trail it was not always easy to provide. Springs and 
sweet water streams counted heavily. All the early accounts men- 
tion frequent halts at springs, streams, water holes, with a name for 
each spot. Hell Creek, Devil’s Pass, and the like may not have been 
merely humorous sallies. Poison Spider Creek is said to be in memory 
of a sheepherder bitten by a spider. Thunder Creek (Black Thunder 
on some old maps, perhaps Indian in origin), Lightning, Wildcat, 
Wild Horse, Sand, Three Crossing, and the like, suggest early days, 
as do names like Pine Tree and Lone Tree (common), Cactus, Lost, 
Fence, Dead Man, and the like. Burnt Ranch, near South Pass, was 
twice burned out by Indians. Big Muddy is said to be a translation 
of the French Grande Riviére Vaseuse. Names like Rattlesnake and 
Muddy mountains go back to early days. Rock Springs was the site 
of Blair’s stockade in the 60’s. Freezeout Point near Sheridan and 
Freezeout Mountains in Carbon county would seem to record some 
unhappy experiences. A tragic story is behind 66 Mountain, on the 
Nebraska line, for that many emigrants were massacred on its slopes. 
Rawhide Buttes, near Lusk, according to legend,!* was named for a 
foolish man who swore to kill the first Indian he saw. He killed 


* Wyoming Guide, p. 316. 
‘* Wyoming Guide, p. 224. 
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SOME WYOMING PLACE NAMES 9 


: a woman, and was skinned for his deed, and his hide stretched on 
the red buttes near by. 

The cowboy era is signalized by cattle brand names like Kaycee, 
Jay Em, Ucross, Banner, Embar, and Goose Egg. A characteristic 
— early advertisement read: “The X Bar K Cattle Company; home 
ranch on Poison Spider. Our range extends from Muddy Creek, 
rel north to Elk Buties, east to Sawtooth Mountain and west to Rattle- 
nts. snake River.” 17 Cattleman names of Wyoming link this state with 


ned 


pom Texas, from which state came many cowboys. Tie Down Hill, near 
hey | Worland, remembers one “Tie Down” Brown, whose facility in in- 
his | discriminate branding won him an early demise. Dogie Creek in 
ans 


eastern Wyoming and Rawhide Creek near Gillette have a cattleman 
ring, as does also Horse Thief Creek, a one-time rendezvous for law- 
Be- less men. 

ave Slade’s Canyon near Guernsey reminds us of the notorious Slade; 
ter, and the Hole in the Wall country west of Kaycee, a gap easily de- 
five fended, was once headquarters for a notorious gang. It also names 


fer- the valley, some 35 miles long, once a famous hunting area, as shown 
ain, by stream names like Otter, Trout, Buffalo, and Beartrap. Hog 
ong Ranch, not far from Douglas, was the scene of a gambling joint which 
and “hogged” everything, fleecing all comers. It was closed in 1886, after 
len- the killing of one Billy Bacon.'® 

for Whoopup Creek and Canyon still recall the day when stage driv- 
een ers complained that after spring floods water came “a-whoopin’ ” 


ory through. They are near Newcastle. Windy Peak in Albany county, 
der says Emery, was so named by a rancher in 1878 because all the wind 


cat, for his country was made up there. 

Lys, Sometimes settlers carried west the old home names. Albany F 

ost, county came from New York, and also Saratoga, seat of hot springs. 

was Buffalo, Wyoming, was not named from the western bison locally, 

ion but was the first name drawn from a hat, and was submitted by a 

and man from Buffalo, N. Y. Torrington came from Conn., originally 

site in turn from Torrington, England; and Missouri Valley shows that 

and early “filers” were largely from that state. Similarly, Illinois Creek, 

yme and Keystone, a mining camp, come from farther east. Behind Peach 

the Orchard Ranch is irony and disappointment, since peaches cannot 

Des. be raised at such an altitude, as neighbors well knew when they thus 

ra mocked the owner.!® 

lled The early Mormon invasion of Wyoming left few names at first, 
" Ibid, p. 99. y 
* Ibid., p. 283. 


* Emery, op. cit., p. 55. 
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but some in western Wyoming. Star Valley is said by some to have 
been named by an “Apostle” as the “star of all valleys,” though some 
more realistic souls prefer to call it a corruption of Starved Valley. 
It is today fertile and well populated. Freedom, on the Idaho line, 
was settled in 1879, with the statement, “Here we shall find freedom.” 
The reference was to the government’s drive on polygamy. When 
Federal officers appeared in Idaho, it was easy to step over the line 
to Wyoming, which was unwilling to discourage settlers. Smoot, 
in the valley, remembers the Utah senator, and Lyman and Cowley 
were names of early Mormon settlers. 


Early mining activities left some record, though Atlantic City and 
South Pass had already found names from early explorers. The first 
is on the Atlantic side of the low continental divide pass, while Pacific 
Springs is on the other side. Lost Cabin, Lost Shovel, Lost Dutch- 
man, and Lost Soldier are the names of mines or buried treasure still 
being sought, says the Wyoming Guide. Lost Cabin is the site of a 
cabin discovered by a saloon-keeper, who thought he had found a lost 
mine site, only to be disillusioned by a prospector. The name is now 
that of a post-office. Lost Soldier Oil Field, however, arose from a 
soldier who wandered too far from Fort Steele. 


As would be expected, the names of many early cattlemen and 
investors are given to localities. Such are Arminto (from Manuel 
Armenta, early rancher), Campbell (from the first territorial gov- 
ernor), Daniel, Dubois, Guernsey, Hulett, Lingle, Lovell, Lusk, Kem- 
merer, Manville, Winchester, Van Tassel. Cody’s naming much 
pleased Bill Cody. Frannie is from a settler’s daughter, and Jelm 
Mountain, near Laramie, is a corruption of Gillem, the name of an 
early tie-contractor. Thomas Moran, English painter with the Hay- 
den expedition to Yellowstone Park in 1871, has left his name on a 
peak and a postoffice; while Moorcroft was the name given by the 
English Millers to their ranch estate. Gillette was named for a civil 
engineer, and Evanston from Evans, a surveyor. 


Industrial development in Wyoming has brought its names, some- 
times trade names like Illco, near Casper; Parco (Producing and 
Refining Co.), near Rawlins; the Wyodak mine; or Natrona, which 
is not Indian, but from Natron, or soda deposits. Teapot Dome, 
named from its formation, attained notoriety twenty years ago. 
Telephone Canyon, near Laramie, recalls the first telephone line in 
a western canyon, in 1882, while Telephone Lakes, farther west, were 
named around 1900 from the novelty of a telephone to a mine at an 
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altitude of over 10,000. Tie Siding was once the base for the supply- 
ing of railroad ties to the Union Pacific. Cokeville indicates local 
coke deposits. 

Salt Creek near Newcastle was once the scene of salt furnaces. 
Explorers in 1877 reported 70 salt springs on a half acre. Newcastle 
itself was carried from England, and Osage, not far away, from Okla- 
homa oil fields. Thermopolis is an obvious coinage for the city in 
Hot Springs county, while Carbon county is named from the rich 
coal deposits in that region. Centennial, near Laramie, records the 
mine opened in 1876, while Shell Canyon near Greybull indicates 
fossil shells in the area. Fossil, Wyoming, is the source of remark- 
able fish fossils. Lucerne is from the French luzerne or alfalfa. I 
do not know how it came to be so named. More recent names have 
sprung up in Slide Lake and Sudden Lake, each created by a land- 
slide which formed a new lake. Sudden Lake slide, in 1925, killed 
six persons. 


Thus the place names of Wyoming record the history of a century 
and a half. I have not mentioned a whole group of names arbitrarily 
assigned to the Yellowstone Park area by government map makers, 
nor have I otherwise exhausted the list! More work needs to be done 


in dating some of the earlier names and checking sources for inter- 
pretations. Yet here is a nucleus which may stimulate further in- 
terest at some future date. 


University of Wyoming 














FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1942 
by 
R. S. Boggs 


Folklore organization continues to expand. In the National con- 
servatory of music and dramatic art of Buenos Aires, Bruno Jacovella 
and Alberto Franco have succeeded Rafael Jijena Sanchez, who went 
to Tucuman, in the professorship of folklore, Franco taking over 
the first course, Jacovella the second. The hours have been expanded, 
due to the greater number of classes. An Institute of folklore is 
being established, with membership in Argentina and abroad, con- 
tinuing the folklore seminar and establishing a library and museum. 
A Bulletin is planned, to include articles by students and other folk- 
lorists, and bibliography. The Institute of archeology, linguistics and 
folklore of the University of Cérdoba, Argentina, was founded in 
June 1942. The Associacao piauiense de folklore was founded July 
1, 1941, in Teresina, Piaui, Brasil. The Associacao riograndense de 
musica has created a department of folklore, with the help of the 
Instituto histérico e geografico do Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, which 
will house the archive of gaucho folkmusic it is hoped will be collected 
and studied. The Chilean institute of folk art published its member- 
ship list in the Boletin de cooperacién intelectual 1942, V, nos. 30-31, 
p. 37-43. 


New organs of folklore organizations continue to appear. The 
Folklore society of Mexico, established August 30, 1938, in Mexico 
City, issued vol. I in 1942 of its organ, Anuario, containing 15 
papers delivered before the Society during 1938-1940, together with 
a letter from the rector of the National university of Mexico, which 
sponsored the publication, also the statutes of the Society and its 
insignia with explanatory notes. With a special number of May- 
June 1942, the Boletin of the Argentine folklore association in Buenos 
Aires announced that this Boletin, founded in November 1938, will 
cease and will be replaced by a more substantial review, to be called 
Folklore argentino y americano, which will be henceforth the sole 
official organ of the Association. Vol. I for 1941 (pub. 1942) of the 
Anales del Instituto de lingiiistica of the National university of Cuyo, 
in Mendoza, Argentina, initiates a valuable new series of this active 
new university. The able director of this institute, Dr. Juan Coro- 
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minas, states the Anales will concentrate on lexicology, American 
Spanish, local vocabulary, etymological research in Argentinisms and 
Americanisms, particularly those of Romance stock, and reviews. 
Students of folkspeech will welcome this new addition to their field. 
The Hoosier [state of Indiana, U. S. A.] folklore bulletin (mimeo.), 
organ of the Hoosier folklore society, began publication in June 1942 
at Bloomington, Indiana. Already announced in some detail in the 
1941 bibliography, the California folklore quarterly issued its first 
number in January 1942, and has been appearing regularly since, in 
excellent format. 


Numerous folklore conferences, institutes, societies and festivals 
have met during the year, and organizational activity continues to 
flourish. A folklore conference was called by the American council 
of learned societies in Washington, D. C., April 11-12, 1942. Botkin, 
Krappe, Lomax and other Washington folklorists were there, also 
Stith Thompson, Boggs and a few others from elsewhere. They dis- 
cussed viewpoints in research and their influence on methods and 
interpretation of materials, technical problems (archives, classifica- 
tion, bibliography, publication, copyright), work in progress (soci- 
eties, committees and other cooperative projects) and directions in 
study and utilization of folklore in the U.S. A. Committees appointed 
and their chairmen were: General, Jameson; Archives and collecting, 
Thompson; Academic status, Boggs; Publications and public rela- 
tions, Lomax. The Indiana university summer institute of folklore 
was held in Bloomington, Indiana, June 29-August 22, 1942. This 
most successful beginning augurs well for such cooperative efforts 
among American folklorists. For more detailed reports see SFQ 
1942, VI, 173-174, and JAF 1942, LV, 247-248. It is hoped a full 
report will be issued. Quebec, Canada, had a Festival of French and 
Canadian-French folklore, June 25-28, just before the opening of 
the 1942 summer school of Laval university, in which Paul-André 
Laberge gave a course on Chansons de folklore and Marius Barbeau 
gave 3 lectures on Chansons populaires. The University of Denver 
in Colorado, U. S. A., again held its annual Western folklore confer- 
ence, July 9-11, 1942, under the directorship of L. J. Davidson. The 
Conference was well-attended by students, teachers, artists, authors 
and research scholars interested in American, especially Western, 
folklore. For a more detailed report see CFQ 1942, I, 379-380. The 
Mexican society of anthropology began its second round table in 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, April 27, 1942, with scholars present from 
U.S. A., Cuba and Central America, as well as Mexico, and considered 
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matters of folklore interest. The Southeastern folklore society of the 
United States held its 7th annual meeting February 13-14, 1942, at 
the University of Florida; 5 papers were read, implications of folk- 
lore in political and cultural pursuits today were discussed by a panel 
and ballads were sung. The Tennessee folklore society held its annual 
meeting in Cookeville, Tennessee, U. S. A., November 7, 1942; papers 
on Sociology and folklore, The teacher and folklore, Folk influence 
upon Classical music, and various folklore types were given. The 
Hoosier folklore society held its 5th annual meeting August 15, 1942, 
at Bloomington, Indiana, U. S. A., during the Indiana university 
summer institute of folklore; 6 papers were read, on midwest folk- 
lore, Swedish saga and folkspeech. The 9th annual National folk 
festival was held in Washington, D. C., May 6-9, 1942. A shortened 
form of the program was given also in New York, May 11. Per- 
formances were given of various types of folk dance, music and song 
from various groups (military, miner, cowboy, lumberjack, sailor), 
races and nationalities (Indian, Negro, American White, Irish, Scot- 
tish, English, French Canadian, Filipino, Palestinian Jewish, Chinese, 
Ukrainian, Rumanian, Lithuanian, Russian, Polish, Norwegian) and 
conferences were held. The Helen Norfleet school in New York City 
held its annual International folksong party March 8, 1942, at which 
many collectors, singers of folkmusic and editors assembled and heard 
folksongs by singers from many countries. For the numerous activ- 
ities of the Archive of American folksong under Alan Lomax, see 
the Annual report of the librarian of Congress for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 164-166 and bottom 
of p. 177 to middle of 178. The Museum of New Mexico acquired 33 
pieces of Jicarilla Apache basketry, collected by T. P. Martin of Taos. 
Many of the 29 papers of the 3rd section of the 3rd general assembly 
of the Panamerican institute of geography and history, held March 
31-April 6, 1941, in Lima, Peru, were of folklore interest. 
Folklorists everywhere are invited to send in news of their signifi- 
cant activities in the field to R. S. Boggs. A few, that he has been 
able to learn of currently, follow. Carlos Vega, member of Folklore 
Americas in Buenos Aires and folklorist of the Institute of Argentine 
literature, returned February 1, 1942, from a 2 months’ trip with his 
recording machine through central and southern Chile, with 140 
Chilean and Argentine (Neuquén) Araucanian folksongs and 200 
criollo songs. Joaquim Ribeiro, member of Folklore Americas in Rio, 
lectured on the Cartographic method in the study of folklore, October 
30, 1942, at the invitation of José Verissimo da Costa Pereira, chief 
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of geography at the Colégio universitario. Rat] G. Guerrero lectured 
on Choreographic folklore of the state of Jalisco, Mexico, before the 
section on ancient history of the 5th Mexican congress on history, 
in Guadalajara, February 2, 1942, touching on several dances: sona- 
jeros, tatachines, tastoanes, santiagos, moros y cristianos, baile de la 
conquista, del paloteo, sones, fandangos and jarabe tapatio. Ben A. 
Botkin has replaced Alan Lomax as assistant in charge of the Archive 
of American folksong, Music division, Library of congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Arthur L. Campa, member of Folklore Americas and pro- 
fessor of the University of New Mexico, has departed for armed 
service. Richard M. Dorson, who has published so brilliantly recently 
on the evolution of North American legendary heroes, received a 
fellowship from Harvard university to continue his folklore research 
in New England, U. 8. A. Wayland D. Hand, assistant professor of 
German at the University of California at Los Angeles, was awarded 
the Chicago folklore society prize for 1942, for his excellent study 
of legendary Judas, in the form of a Dictionary of words and idioms 
associated with Judas (listed under Legend). 





ABBREVIATIONS 


AEA—Anmérica, revista de la Asociacién de escritores y artistas 
americanos. Havana. 





AI—América indigena, érgano oficial del Instituto indigenista inter- 
americano. Mexico, D. F. 











AILC—Anales del Instituto de lingiiistica de la Universidad nacional 
de Cuyo. Mendoza, Argentina. 


ASFM—aAnuario de la Sociedad folklérico de México. Mexico, D. F. 
BAFA—Boletin de la Asociaci6n folkl6érica argentina. Buenos Aires. 


BLAM—Boletin latinoamericano de misica. Instituto interamericano 
de musicologia. Montevideo. 


CFQ—California folklore quarterly, organ of the California folklore 
society. University of California press, Berkeley. 


CP—Cultura politica, revista mensal de estudos brasileiros. Rio de 
Janeiro. 






EA—Estudios afrocubanos. Havana. 


FA—Folklore Americas. 
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FICU—Folklore, boletin del departamento de folklore del Instituto 
de cooperaci6én universitaria de los Cursos de cultura 
Catélica. Buenos Aires. 


HFB—Hoosier folklore bulletin, organ of the Hoosier folklore society. 
Bloomington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


JAF—Journal of American folklore. 
P—El palacio. Santa Fe, New Mexico, U.S. A. 


PASC8—Proceedings of the 8th American scientific congress, held 
in Washington, May 10-18, 1940. Dept. of state, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


RAL—Revista das Academias de letras, orgao da Federacao das aca- 
demias de letras do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro. 

RAMSP—Revista do Arquivo municipal. Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

SFQ—Southern folklore quarterly. 

TFSB—Tennessee folklore society bulletin. 

TFSP—Texas folklore society publications. 


WP—Waman Puma. Cuzco, Peru. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Génesis de “Folklore Americas.” WP Dec. 
1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 14-16. 
Reprint from FA 1941, I, 1-3. 


Boggs, R. S. Folklore bibliography for 1941. SFQ 1942, VI, 11-68. 


Bureau of American ethnology. Fifty-eighth annual report of the... 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 1940-1941. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1942. 13 p. 


On work done during year ending June 30, 1941, concerning native popu- 
lations of the New World and their folklore. 


Camara Cascudo, Luis da. Etnografia e folklore. RAL 1942, VI, 
no. 38, p. 152-158. 


Notes on fandangos, congas, Piauiense folklore assn., Panamerican circle 
of folklore, Iberoamerican institute of Gothenburg, Sweden, Brasilian society 
of anthropology and ethnology, J. G. Frazer. 
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Casavis [Kazabh], George N. Nisyrou laographika (Folklore of H 
Nisyros isle). New York, D. C. Divry 1940. 210 p. 63 il. 
On general features of this Greek island. Greek texts only of folksongs, 
dirges of the Virgin Mary and other dirges, folk distichs or couplets, nuptial 
or wedding songs, 39 lullabies, 447 proverbs, 9 prayers and 64 curses, ana- 
thematizings and imprecations, 36 riddles with answers, abc list of Nisyrian 
vocabulary with meanings. 


Cole, William E. Some contributions of folklore studies to social 
planning. TFSB 1942, VIII, no. 1, p. 2-4. 


Leaders must recognize values of folklore to ensure lasting success of 
action programs. Folklore offers many opportunities in local adaptation in 
educational planning. Folklore contributes greatly to a sense of cultural 
integration. There should be more and longer articles of this type. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. Bosquejo de una introduccién al folklore; ‘K 
conferencias pronunciadas en la Universidad nacional de Tucu- 
man en agosto de 1941. Tucuman, Argentina 1942. 60 p. (Uni- 
versidad nacional de Tucuman. Departamento de investigaciones 
regionales. Instituto de historia, lingiiistica y folklore, seccién [] 
folklore, pub. II.) 


Good general introduction on what is folklore, its relation to other 
sciences, its scholarship, methods, bibliography, etc. 


Folklore Americas: biographic sketches of members to 1942. FA P 
1942, II, 1-14. 


List of 26 names, with addresses, biographic data, folklore pub. and 
special interest in field. 


Gayton, A. H. English ballads and Indian myths. JAF 1942, LV, 
121-125. 


Considers chiefly question of difference between folklore and anthropology. 
Wrongly believes their aims are the same, but former confines its attention 
to arts alone while latter is concerned with whole culture. Really they deal 
largely with same materials, latter centering on individuals and social groups, 
former on comparative study of products of their traditional culture. 


Herskovits, Melville J. Myth of the Negro past. New York, Harper 
1941. xiv, 374 p. Ri 


Affirms strong African cultural heritage in New World. 


Ri 


Herzog, Elizabeth Greenebaum. General index, American anthropol- 
ogist, current anthropological literature, and Memoirs of the 
American anthropological assn., 1929-1938. Menasha, Wisconsin 
1940. 122 p. (American anthropologist XLII, no. 4, part 3.) 
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Hewett, Edgar Lee. From culture to civilization. P 1942, XLIX, 
133-142. 


Believes we are in transition from an old, mature condition to a new, 
higher state, to which he hopes man will eventually become adapted. Folk- 
lorist profits by broad view of stable and changing patterns of traditional 
culture. 


Kluckhohn, Clyde. Myths and rituals: a general theory. Harvard 
theological review 1942, XXXV, 45-79. 


Accepts the “sacred” as that which differentiates myth from the rest of 
folklore. Finds ritual is an obsessive repetitive activity, often a symbolic 
dramatization of fundamental needs, while mythology is the rationalization 
of these needs; there is no general rule that either one always gives rise to 
the other. 


‘ Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. Guiding animals. JAF 1942, LV, 


228-246. 
Surveys over 100 cases in folklore, chiefly from world narrative literature. 


[Negro folklore.] Pensamento da América (Rio de Janeiro) Sept. 
27, 1942, no. 9, p. 153-176. 


Collection of articles by various authors on Negro in New World, many 
of folklore interest. 


Pliny. Natural history, with an English translation in 10 vols.; vol. 
II, libri III-VII, by H. Rackham. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard university press 1942. ix, 664 p. (Loeb Classical li- 
brary.) 


Page to page Latin text and English translation of this fundamental 
source book for the folklorist. 


Roback, A. A. Physicians in Jewish folklore. Medical leaves, a re- 
view of the Jewish medical world and medical history (Chicago) 
1942, IV, 110-118. 


Proverbs about physicians. Yiddish words and phrases relating to states 
of illness and health. Categories of physicians and customs in their relations 
with the sick. Beliefs and cures. 


Romero, Jess C. Observaciones acerca del término folklore. ASFM 
1942, I, 17-40. 


After surveying attempts in dictionaries, encyclopedias, ete., in various 
languages, ventures a definition of folklore: the anonymous, spontaneous, 
vernacular, cultural manifestation of a people, produced in contrast with the 
norms of a universalized culture, within which it develops; and the science 
which studies it. 
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Saintyves, P. Introduccién al folklore; traduccién del Dr. Santo S. 
Faré. Buenos Aires, Fontana 1942. 42 p. (Asociacién folklérica 
argentina. Cuaderno folklérico, no. 6.) 

Lecture given in Brussels in 1927 and used as introduction to Saintyves’ 
Manual of folklore, 1936. 


Scott, Oral E. The stars in myth and fact. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
printers 1942. 374 p. 46 il. 7 fig. 11 pl. 


Summarizes, for the uninitiated, facts and miscellaneous folklore data, 
without bibliography or citation of sources, gathered about the heavenly 
bodies through the history of world culture. 

Sweeney, Margaret. New lamps for old. The Indiana teacher (In- 
dianapolis) Sept. 1939, LX XXIV, no. 1, p. 8, 28, 30. 


Excellent suggestions for use of folklore in high school teaching. 


Thompson, Stith. Folklore of the Americas: an opportunity and a 
challenge. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences), 245-251. 


Inspiring indications for future of Panamerican folklore studies. 


United States and Canada 


Camara Cascudo, Luis da. Folklore nos Estados Unidos. RAMSP 
1941, ano VII, vol. LX XVI, 276-279. 


Reprint from Diario de noticias (Rio) June 29, 1941. On university 
courses on folklore, American folklore society and its pubs., and bibl. 


Castetter, Edward F. and Bell, Willis H. Pima and Papago Indian 
agriculture. Albuquerque, New Mexico, University of New Mexi- 

co press 1942. xvi, 245 p. 5 fig. (Inter-americana studies I.) 
Based on field work at Sacaton, Sells, San Xavier and Maricopa, Arizona. 


Of interest for folk foods, customs, craft (gourd preparation), tradition 
(origin of tobacco) and agricultural ceremonies. 


La cypriére, organe du Cercle francais du Southwestern Louisiana 
institute (Lafayette, Louisiana) 1941, I, no. 1; 1942, II, no. 1. 
Mimeo. 


Texts of tales on Jean-Sot and Ti-Jean-sans-peur, in French, and notes 
on Louisiana French vocabulary. 


Dorson, Richard M. The Yankee on the stage—a folk hero of Ameri- 
can drama. New England quarterly Sept. 1940, XIII, 467-493. 
Despite wide range and duration of Yankee plays, this folktype adheres 


to set formulas associated with it in the folk mind. Traces his traits in 
native plays from 1787 down past the Civil War. 
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Dorson, R. M. America’s comic demigods. American scholar 1941, 
X, 389-401. 

This type of folk hero passes through 4 stages of development: limited 
oral circulation, extensive literary popularization, artistic recognition, adop- 
tion into current speech as a symbolic figure of allusion. Surveys 19 such 
heroes, from various parts of U. S. A. 


Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio. Miscellaneous materials from the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Philological quarterly 1942, XXI, 
121-127. 


Indian texts with English translation of hymns, prayer, ballad-like re- 
frains, nursery rimes, lullaby; English description of witches; notes. 


Fitton, Mary Louise. College folklore. HFB 1942, I, no. 2, p. 40-41. 


Miscellaneous folklore items from Hanover College, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Hand, Wayland Debs. Folklore from Utah’s silver mining camps. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 132-161. 


Hand, W. D. California miners’ folklore: above ground. CFQ 1942, 
I, 24-46. 
Describes various folklore: accidental discoveries, animals and gold, fowls 


and gold, burrowing animals, vegetation indicators, divining rods, boob’s luck, 
last-chance mines, lost mines, dream mines. 


Hand, W. D. California miners’ folklore: below ground. CFQ 1942, 
I, 127-153. 
Describes various folklore: Tommy Knockers, strange sounds and sights, 


beliefs, pranks, salting, highgrading, Cousin Jack, customs, festive occasions, 
song, stories, 


Lafargue, André. Louisiana linguistic and folklore backgrounds. 
Louisiana historical quarterly 1941, XXIV, 744-755. 


Lewis, T. M. N. Early chapters of Tennessee. TFSB 1942, VIII, 
no, 2, p. 27-53, 11 fig. 
Flooding of areas by the Tennessee valley authority hastened consider- 


able archeological investigation, some of whose results are published here, 
of interest for various folklore of early Tennessee Indians. 


Lowie, Robert H. Studies in plains Indian folklore. University of 
California pubs. in American archeology and ethnology 1942, XL, 
no. 1, p. 1-28. 


English texts and discussion, with immediately relevant comparative 
material, and consideration of how far a form may be regarded as representa- 
tive not only of the tribe but also of the individual narrator’s knowledge of 
the traditional form. Hidatsa narrative of Old woman’s grandson. Crow 
Water fetcher’s communication. Hidatsa and Crow sleep-inducing formulas. 
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Negro caravan; selected and edited by Sterling A. Brown, Howard 
university, Arthur P. Davis, Virginia union university, and Ulys- 
ses Lee, Lincoln university. New York, Dryden press 1942. 
xviii, 1082 p. 

Folk literature, p. 412-491. Illustrative texts and brief comments on 


spirituals, slave seculars, aphorisms, ballads, work and social songs, social 
protest songs, blues, folk tales and sermons. 


Opler, Morris Edward. Myths and tales of the Chiricahua Apache 
Indians, by ... ; with an appendix of Apache and Navaho com- 
parative references, by David French. No place, no publisher 
1942. xiv, 114 p. (Memoirs of the American folklore society, 
vol, XX XVII.) 


Some 100 various folk narratives in English, collected at the Mescalero 
reservation in New Mexico, annotated. 


Ortiz, P. A. Contribucién al estudio de la civilizacién hispanica en 
el oeste de los Estados Unidos; tesis para el titulo de doctor en 
filosofia y letras. Mexico, D. F., Universidad nacional aut6énoma 
de México, Facultad de filosofia y letras 1941. 116 p. Mimeo. 


Ortiz Roderigo, Néstor R. El folklore negro en la literatura norte- 
americana. Nosotros (Buenos Aires) 1941, VI, no. 65, p. 150- 
157. 


Power, Richard Lyle. The Hoosier as an American folktype. Indiana 
magazine of history (Indianapolis) June 1942, XXXVIII, 107-122. 


Progress report of committee of the Popular literature section of 
the Modern language association, on folklore of non-English- 
speaking groups. SFQ 1942, VI, 170-172. 


Pukui, Mary Kawena. Hawaiian beliefs and customs during birth, 
infancy and childhood. Occasional papers of the Bernice P. Bishop 
museum (Honolulu) 1942, XVI, no. 17, p. 357-381. 


Rourke, Constance Mayfield. Roots of American culture, and other 
essays, by ... ; edited with a preface by Van Wyck Brooks. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace 1942. 305 p. 


Theatricals, music, Shakers and other U. S. cultural expressions from 
viewpoint of their roots in native folklore. 


Sapir, Edward and Hoijer, Harry. Navaho texts, by E...S..., 
with supplementary texts byH...H...,editedbyH...H.... 


Iowa City, Iowa, Linguistic society of America, University of 
Iowa 1942. 543 p. (William Dwight Whitney linguistic series. 
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d Special pubs. of the Linguistic society of America.) 
3. 51 various folk narratives in Navaho in phonetic transcription with page 
> to page English translation, collected at Crystal, New Mexico, in 1929, with 


notes, to provide basis for linguistic study. 
n Speck, Frank G. An ethnologist speaks for the pagan Indians. 
al Crozer quarterly 1941, XVIII, no. 3, p. 213-218. 


Synopsis of religious beliefs, customs and doctrines of Iriquois (whose 
nucleus has resided on Six nations reserve, Brant county, Ontario, Canada, 


“ since Revolutionary war), based on association of the Cayuga of Sour Springs 

- long house. 

; Stirling, Matthew W. Origin myth of Acoma and other records. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1942. viii, 

. 123 p. 17 pl. 8 fig. (Smithsonian institution. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology, bulletin 135.) 

. Accounts by Pueblo Indians from Acoma and Santa Ana, in English, of 


myth and legend, custom and festival, including dance, game, belief, etc. 
n Notes and bibl. 


[Studer, Norman.] Third annual folk festival of the Catskills, 1942: 
people’s festival in a people’s war. Long Island City, New York 
- 1942. 28p. 12 il. 


Wayne university project to record Polish culture. Michigan history 
magazine (Michigan historical commission, Lansing) 1942, XXVI, 
A no. 3, p. 407-408. 


Wheelright, Mary C. Navajo creation myth; the story of the emer- 
f gence, by Hasteen Klah, recorded by M...C.W.... Santa Fe, 
‘ New Mexico, Museum of Navajo ceremonial art 1942. 237 p. 
17 colored il. of sandpaintings. (Navajo religion series, vol. I.) 


y Narratives, and words only of songs, in English; ceremonies and sand- 
) paintings. Rev. by B. P. Dutton in P 1942, XLIX, 145-152. 


White, Leslie A. The pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. Menasha, 
' Wisconsin, George Banta, for the American anthropological assn. 
' 1942. 360 p. 7pl. 54 fig. (Memoir 60; vol. 44, no. 4, part 2.) 





Wright, Solomon Alexander and Dobie, J. F. My rambles as east 

Texas cowboy, hunter, fisherman, tie-cutter, byS...A...W...; 

arranged with introduction by J. F. D... ; il. by B. E. Lewis. 
Austin, Texas, Texas folklore society 1942. xvi, 159 p. 

Simple record of a son of the soil, of general interest. This is first vol. 


in the Society’s Range life series). TFSP XVII appeared in 1941, XVIII will 
appear in 1943, no numbered pub. appears in 1942. 
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Latin America 


Almeida Portugal, Maria da Gléria Rangel de. Olhando o México. 
Rio de Janeiro, D. F., Leuzinger 1939. 120 p. 


Festivals, customs, traditions, folk art and music and dance, ete. 


Alves, Osvaldo. Os garimpos do oeste de Minas. CP 1942, II, no. 18, 
p. 240-242. 


On folklife in diamond mine region of Minas Gerais, Brasil. 
Andrade Coello, Alejandro. La novela en América: sus raices. Quito, 
Imprenta del Ministerio de educacién 1941. 49 p. 


Stresses Latin American novel’s roots in its own native soil, ie., its own 
folklore. 


[Barbosa Rodrigues, Joao.] Noticia sobre Barbosa Rodrigues. 
Autores e livros, suplemento literario de “A manha” (Rio de 
Janeiro) July 19, 1942, III, no. 2, p. 33-40. 


Various articles on this noted Brasilian folklorist, especially interested 
in the Amazon region. Includes his bibliography. 


Beals, Ralph L. Western Mixe Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico. AI 1942, 
II, no. 1, p. 45-50. 


Berendt, Hermann. Observaciones sobre la antigua civilizaci6n de 
Centroamérica. Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia de 
Guatemala 1942, XVII, no. 6, p. 435-445. 


Lecture given before the American geographic society July 10, 1876. 


Beltroy, Manuel. La literatura peruana precolombina. PASC8 1942, 
II (Anthrop. sciences) 253-264. 


Concludes there was such a literature, both pure folkloric and aristo- 
cratic based on folklore, in Quechua and Aymara, which still survive orally 
among the folk and amautas “poets” and quipocamayos “chroniclers, archiv- 
ists,” with some Spanish admixture. 


Bibliografias de antropélogos extranjeros residentes en México. Bole- 
tin bibliografico de antropologia americana (Instituto panameri- 
cano de geografia e historia, Mexico, D. F.) Jan.-Dec. 1941 (pub. 
1942) V, nos. 1-3, p. 166-206. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. Folklore de las Américas; carta de... BAFA 
1941, III, no. 11, p. 80. 


On the work of Dr. Faré and the Argentine folklore assn. in relation to 
the activities of Folklore Americas. 
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Boggs, R. S. Folklore. Handbook of Latin American studies: 1940, 
no. 6.... Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard university press 
1941, p. 185-191. 


Selected, classified and commented bibliography of Latin American folk- 
lore for 1940. 


Boggs, R.S. Some South American folklorists. SFQ 1942, VI, 107- 
119. 


Notes on 29, seen during trip in 1940, their background, interest and 
activities in folklore. 


Caceres Freyre, Julian B. Bibliografia antropolégica argentina 
correspondiente a 1940. Boletin bibliografico de antropologia 
americana (Instituto panamericano de geografia e historia, Mexi- 
co, D. F.) Jan. Dec. 1941 (pub. 1942) V, nos. 1-3, p. 19-28. 


Camara Cascudo, Luiz da. Etnografia e folklore. Diario de noticias 
(Rio de Janeiro) Dec. 14, 1941, sec. 3, p. 1-2. 

Miscellaneous folklore notes: the god Curupira, Lopez Osornio’s book on 
Boleadoras, Franco’s on Legend, Mendoza’s article on Prehispanic musical 
instruments, Brasilian society of folklore, and presentation of 4 folkplays 
in Natal. 


Campo, Ricardo del. Cuarto aniversario de la Asociacién folklérica 
argentina. BAFA 1941, III, nos. 7-10, p. 45-46. 


Campo, R. del. El ombt; discurso en la ceremonia de la Plaza Martin 
Fierro. BAFA 1941, III, no. 11, p. 78-79. 


Canal Feijé6o, Bernardo. La voz secreta de la raza en el folklore 
argentino. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences), 265-269. 
In Santiago del Estero, Argentina, the use of Quechua in folkpoetry 
and of ancient indigenous themes in weaving show depth and persistence 
of native pre-Colombian tradition. 


Castilhos Goycochéa. Maragatos e gatichos. RAL 1942, VI, no. 38, 
p. 13-20. 


Finds influence of maragatos of Leon, Spain, who probably descended 
from North African Berbers, on customs and dress of gauchos of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brasil, Uruguay and province of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Constanz6, Maria de la Mercedes. Primitivos habitantes de Cuyo. 
AI 1942, II, no. 4, p. 11-15. 
Describes various folklore items of Diaguitas, Puelches, Araucanians and 
Huarpes, in Argentine states of Mendoza, San Juan and San Luis. 
Cooper, John Montgomery. South American marginal cultures. 
PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences), 147-160. 


Valuable contribution to concept of South American folklore regions. 
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Cornejo Bouroncle, Jorge. La idolatria en el antiguo Peri. Revista 
universitaria (Cuzco, Peru) 1941, 2° semestre, p. 27-123. 


Correia, Afranio. As regides naturais e a sua influencia na vida 
social; diferentes aspectos da vida matogrossense. CP 1941, I, 
no. 10, p. 37-45. 


Of background interest for regions of Mato Grosso, Brasil. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. Panorama de los estudios folkléricos en la 
Argentina. Verbum (Buenos Aires) Nov. 1941, no. 1 (nueva 
época) p. 77-82. 

Cites folklore interests of Argentine institutions: Institute of Argentine 
lit., Ethnographic museum, Arg. museum of natural sciences, National council 
of education, University of Tucuman, National commissions of culture and 
intellectual cooperation, National conservatory of music and dramatic art, 
Arg. folklore assn., Arg. society of anthropology, Free colegio of higher 
studies, Graduate colegio of Faculty of philosophy and letters, Amerindia, 
Provincial commission of Salta, University of La Plata. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. Fray Margil, “nuestro divino impaciente.” 
Cuaderno del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 1942, I, 
3-15. 


Recalis miscellaneous folklore related to him. 


Daus, Federico A. and Aparicio, Francisco de. Historia de América, 
I: Introduccién geografica y los aborigenes de América del Norte 
y América Central. Buenos Aires, W. M. Jackson 1940. xxiv, 
397 p. 


Espinosa, Francisco. Folklore salvadorefio. Educacién (San Salva- 
dor) May 1941-May 1942, VIII, no. 52, p. 9-14. 


21 riddles, 12 items of folk medicine, 16 beliefs, 10 lullabies, 19 sayings, 
1 children’s game (Pizpicigafia). 


Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo Alberto. El hombre de Junin frente a 
su paisaje y a su folklore. AI 1942, II, no. 2, p. 61-67. 
General observations on folklore of Junin, Peru. Advocates establish- 


ment of municipal departments of folklore and its study even in secondary 
schools. Gives various bits of Junin folklore. 


Espinosa Riestra, Fina. Hada madrina; contribucién al folklore 
yucateco; ilustr6é Ratil Poveda Lépez. Mérida, Yucatan, Compania 
tipografica yucateca 1941. 210 p. 9 pl. 


Facio, Anibal D. El gaucho en 1794, segin el marino espafiol Don 
José de Espinosa y Tello—su crénica. BAFA 1941, III, nos. 7-10, 
p. 66-70. 
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[Faré, Santo S.] Las nacionalidades. BAFA 1941, III, nos. 3-6, 
p. 18-20. 


[Faré, S. S.] El folklore argentino; funcién de nuestro folklore. 
BAFA 1941, III, nos. 7-10, p. 42-45. 


Faré, S.S. El sentido de nuestras tradiciones ; discurso del presidente 
de A. F. A. en la ceremonia de la Plaza Martin Fierro. BAFA 
1941, III, no. 11, p. 76-78. 


[Faré,S.S.] Nuestras tradiciones. BAFA 1941, III, no. 11, p. 73-74. 


Faré, S. S. Folklore y tradicién. BAFA 1942, no. extraordinario, 
p. 17-18. 


Faré, S. S. El folklore y la unidad de América. BAFA 1942, no. 
extraordinario, p. 15-16. 


Faré, S. S. Folklore argentino: palabras con que el presidente de 
la A. F. A., doctor Santo S. Faré, entregé el diploma de socio 
correspondiente de la misma al profesor Vellard. BAFA 1942, 
no. extraordinario, p. 4-5. 


Figueira, Gastén. Mitologia amazénica. AI 1942, II, no. 3, p. 41-43. 


Describes chiefly myths and legends of Indians of Brasil’s Amazonia. 


Gamarra, Abelardo. Definicién del criollismo. Peruanidad (Lima) 
1942, II, no. 3, p. 201-202. 


“ 
. 


. lo peculiar de un pais, sentido y expresado con arte.” With exem- 
plification from Peru. 

Gillin, John. Emergent races and cultures: a new field for anthro- 
pological research in South America. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. 
sciences) 217-225. 

Indicates possibilities of emergence of a blended culture in Amazon- 
Orinoco-Guiana area. 

Henry, Jules. The Kaingang Indians of Santa Catarina, Brasil. AI 

1942, II, no. 1, p. 75-79. 


Various bits of folklore included in the general description of their life. 


Hernandez, José A. Viejas leyendas del Peri. 3 (Lima) 1941, no. 
9, p. 103-110. 


Myths and legends, excerpted from old chronicles and modern collections. 


Hernandez, José A. Viejas leyendas peruanas. Peruanidad (Lima) 
March 1942, p. 365-367. 
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Humboldt, Alejandro de. Viaje a las regiones equinocciales del nuevo 


continente, hecho en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 y 1804, por A. de 
H...y A. Bonpland, redactado por A. deH... ; traduccién de 
Lisandro Alvarado; libros 1° y 2° y suplemento, 3° y 4° y apén- 
dice y suplemento, 5° y 6° y apéndice, 7° y 8°, 9° (traduccién de 
José Nucete-Sardi) y suplemento e indice de materias y lugares. 
Caracas, Escuela técnica industrial, Talleres de artes graficas 1941- 
1942. 5 vols.: xlvili, 481 p.; 458 p.; 401 p.; 606 p.; 583 p. il. 
maps, indexes. (Biblioteca venezolana de cultura. Coleccién 
“Viajes y naturaleza.”’) 


Contains various and scattered items of folklore interest for Latin 
America around the beginning of the 19th century. 


Krause, Fritz. Nos sertées do Brasil; relatério e resultados da ex- 


pedigaéo de Leipzig ao Aragudia, em 1908; traducéo de Egon 
Schaden. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXIX. 261-279; vol. 
LXXX, 187-207; 1942, ano VII, vol. LXXXI, 283-298; vol. 
LXXXII, ; vol. LXXXIII, 145-160. 





Magalhaes, Basilio de. O povo brasileiro através do folklore. CP 


1941, I, no. 10, p. 299-303; 1942, II, no. 11, p. 253-256; no. 12, 
p. 228-232; no. 18, p. 248-251; no. 14, p. 205-208; no. 15, p. 276- 
280; no. 16, p. 327-330; no. 17, p. 356-359; no. 18, p. 315-318. 


X: Brasilian beliefs of those who appeal to saints to help them obtain 
a spouse. XI: to protect them against the dangers of nature; also surveys 
some recent pubs. and activities in Latin American folklore. XII: gives 
Rojas’ Argentine classification of folklore; notes on St. Anthony. XIII: notes 
on Pires de Lima; gives Castellvi’s classification of folklore. XIV: compara- 
tive notes, il. by verses, of children’s game, A viuvinha. XV: notes on saints 
and children’s rimes. XVI: notes on saints. XVII: notes on religious festi- 
vals. XVIII: notes on beliefs related to saints in Brasil. 


Marchant, Alexander and Shelby, Charmion and Englekirk, John E. 


Investigations in progress in the United States in the field of Latin 
American humanistic and social science studies; preliminary ed. 
Washington, D. C., Library of Congress, Hispanic foundation 
1942. xi, 236 p. 

With indexes by subjects and regions. Text abe by scholar’s name 


(about 1,000, including 13 folklorists). Gives principal field of research, 
pubs., work in progress, as of Nov. 1, 1941. 


Marquez Miranda, Fernando. Historia de América, II: Los aborigenes 


de América del Sur. Buenos Aires, W. M. Jackson 1940. xviii, 
400 p. 


Background survey. 
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Métraux, Alfred. Algunos mitos y cuentos de los Pilaga. Anales 
del Instituto de etnografia americana de la Universidad nacional 
de Cuyo (Mendoza, Argentina) 1941, II, 169-188, 4 pl. 


Métraux, A. The native tribes of eastern Bolivia and western Matto 
Grosso. Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1942. 
182 p. 5 pl. map. (Smithsonian institution, Bureau of American 
ethnology, bulletin 134.) 


Synthesis of facts known about some 30 tribal groups in this area, based 
on available lit., with brief descriptions of various folklore, with references. 


Millan, Amalia. Folklore de Oaxaca: trajes y costumbres. El mundo 
de las aventuras, suplemento dominical de Novedades (Mexico, 
D. F.) Feb. 22, 1942, p. 3, 4 il. 


Milliet, Sergio. Marcha para oeste. Suplemento literario de “A 
manha” (Rio de Janeiro) Sept. 13, 1942, ano II, vol. III, no. 8, 
p. 127. 


Of general interest for folklore regions and elements of Brasil. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. El primer capitulo de los Ingas, per 
Felipe Waman Puma de Ayala, extracto por... WP 1942, II, nos. 
5-9, p. 13-16; no. 10, p. 5-10, 8 il. 


This colonial chronicle by an Indian of Ayacucho is of great interest 
for Peruvian folklore in general. 


Necesidad de investigar el folklore ergolégico. FICU 1942, no. 6, 
p. 53, 56. 
Urges Argentine folklorists to study more the utility types of folklore: 


food and drink, trade, and transport, medicine and magic, etc. Could apply 
equally well to most parts of America. 


Nichols, Madaline Wallis. The gaucho, cattle hunter, cavalryman, 
ideal of romance. Durham, North Carolina, Duke university press 
1942. ix, 152 p. (Interamerican bibliographical and library assn. 
pubs., series I, vol. 7.) 

Traces gaucho’s emergence from background of pastoral society to place 


of honor: who he was, how he lived, vaqueria, as contraband trader, frontiers- 
man, in war and romance. Bibl. of 1,431 items. 


Olivas, Antonio. Contribucién a la bibliografia de Sir Clements 
Robert Markham (julio 20 de 1830—enero 30 de 1916). Boletin 
bibliografico (San Marcos, Lima) 1942, XV, nos. 1-2, 25 p. 


Includes pubs. of interest to Peruvian folklore. 
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Osmar Gomes, Antonio. Vitalidade folklorica. A tarde (Bahia, 
Brasil) Nov. 22, 1941. 


Calls attention to need for more folklore study in Brasil and to “Pequeno 
centro de estudios folkloricos” in Bahia. 


Pereda Valdés, Ildefonso. Valor folklérico y estilistico de las Tra- 
diciones peruanas de Ricardo Palma. Los Angeles, California 
1940. 21 p. (Reprint from Memoria del segundo congreso inter- 
nacional de catedraticos de literatura iberoamericana.) 

Analyzes folklore content, p. 6-17, of this famous work of Peruvian lit., 


pointing out legends, folktales, folkpoetry, dance, game, beliefs, customs, 
proverbs, etc., in it. 


Pereda Valdés, I. Negros esclavos y negros libres; esquema de una 
sociedad esclavista y aporte del negro en nuestra formacién na- 
cional. Montevideo, Gaceta comercial 1941. 173 p. 7 il. 

On colonial life of Whites in Montevideo, their customs, festivals, etc. 
On evolution of African dances there. On customs and foods among Negroes 
there. On their tales and songs. On their religious practices. Worthy con- 
tribution of an authority. 

Pereda Valdés, I. Negros esclavos, pardos libres y negros libres en 
Uruguay. EA 1940 (pub. 1942) IV, 121-127. 


First chapter from his book, Negros esclavos y negros libres. 


Pereira Salas, Eugenio. Notas sobre los estudios folkléricos en Chile. 
Boletin de cooperacién intelectual (Comisién chilena de coopera- 
cién intelectual, Santiago de Chile) 1942, V, nos. 30-31, p. 44-52. 


Fine brief survey of Chilean folklore scholarship. 


Pierson, Donald. A situacao racial brasileiro. Planalto (Sao Paulo, 
Brasil) Feb. 1, 1942, II, no. 18, p. 1, 4. 


Pinheiro, Raimundo. Quadros e costumes do norte. CP 1942, II, 
no. 11, p. 246-248; no. 15, p. 268-270; no. 16, p. 317-320; no. 17, 
p. 345-347. 


Portrayal of caboclo folktype, Amazonian customs, ete. Articles VII, 
IX, XII, and XIII in this series of Pinheiro. 


Planes para la investigacién del folklore nacional y arte tipico salva- 
dorefio. [San Salvador?] 1942. 40 p. Mimeo. 


Pub. p. 1-30 also in Revista del Ministerio de instruccién publica (San 
Salvador) 1942, I, no. 1, p. 45-58. Executive order of Nov. 20, 1941, created 
a Committee of investigations of national folklore and typical art of Salvador, 
to ascertain roots of nationality through folklore and propagate these mate- 
rials in public schools to develop sense of nationality; outlines materials for 
collection, to be pub.; plans folklore museum and map of Salvador, festivals 
and expositions, instructs collectors. 
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ia, Plotini, Tomas. Folklore puertorriquefio. El dia estético (Ponce, 
Puerto Rico) 1941, I, no. 3, p. 26-28, 30. 


Posnansky, Arthur. Los dos tipos antropolégicos primordiales en 
Sudamérica y el motivo de su alta cultura material antes de la 


- conquista. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences) 183-188, 2 pl. 
- Kholla, small intelligent leader class, and Aruwak, inferior masses, in 


Peru and Bolivia. 


“Quién es quién” en el folklore americano. FICU 1942, no. 5, p. 51. 


a8, Sketches of Orestes di Lullo of Santiago del Estero, Argentina, Basilio 
de Magalhaes of Rio de Janeiro, and Carlos Vega of Buenos Aires. 


la Quirés, Carlos B. Conviene reforzar la vida indigena; sus razones. 
a- FICU 1941, III, nos. 3-6, p. 25-28. 

Ramos, Graciliano. Quadros e costumes do nordeste. CP 1942, II, 
“ no. 14, p. 197-198; no. 15, p. 271-272; no. 16, p. 321-322; no. 17, 
oe p. 348-349; no. 18, p. 311-312. 


Articles XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, and XVIII of his series. 


n Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Folklore: semblanza de la Sociedad folk- 
lérica de México. Actividad médica (Mexico, D. F.) Dec. 1941, 
no. 1, p. 27. 


[Ribeiro, Jodo.] Noticia sobre Joao Ribeiro. Autores e livros, suple- 
- mento literario de “A manh&a” (Rio de Janeiro) July 12, 1942, 
III, no. 2, p. 17-29. 


Articles by various authors.on this eminent figure of Brasilian letters 
», and author of Folklore. Includes his bibl. 


Sw 


Redfield, Robert. Espajioles e indios; las dos herencias. Revista del 
[, Museo nacional (Lima) 1. semestre 1942, XI, no. 1, p. 97-116. 
f Chapter 4 of Redfield’s Folk culture of Yucatan, 1941. 


, ; Ribeiro, Joaquim. O folklore da restauracéo. Rio de Janeiro, Im- 
: prensa nacional 1941. 49 p. (Comissdo brasileira dos cen- 
tenarios de Portugal.) 


Considers legendary material about kings Sebastian and John IV, popu- 
‘larity of prophecy and other folklore developments around the mystic period 


\- 





n of Portugal’s subjugation, 1580-1640, in relation to development of national- 

d ism, epics with legendary material and other aspects of history of those times. 

ry Much of this folklore lives on in Brasil. 

. Robles Rodriguez, Eulogio. Costumbres y creencias araucanas. San- 4 


tiago de Chile, Prensas de la Universidad de Chile 1941. 15 p. 





XL 
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Rojas Gonzalez, Francisco and Cerda Silva, Roberto de la. Los tzot- 
ziles. Revista mexicana de sociologia 1941, III, no. 3, p. 113-142, 
16 pl. 2 fig. 2 charts, map. 


Miscellaneous folklore items of Indians of Chiapas, Mexico. 


[Romero, Fernando.] Folklore costefio del Pert. BAFA 1941, III, 
no. 12, p. 90-92. 
Brief sketch of work of this Peruvian folklorist. Reprint from Correo, 


of Division of intellectual cooperation, Panamerican union, Washington, D. C., 
March, 1941. 


Sanchez Montenegro, Victor. Los comuneros del sur; historia y folk- 
lore narinenses. Pasto, Colombia, Imprenta del Departamento 
1940. 32 p. 


Schwab, Federico. Fritz Graebner y el método etnolégico: ensayo de 
Fernando Marquez Miranda, notas del Museo de La Plata, tomo 
VI, antropologia no. 22. Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1942, 
XI, no. 1, p. 40-44. 


On Marquez Miranda’s exposition of the historical-cultural method. 


Strong, William Duncan. Recent archeological research in Latin 
America. Boletin bibliografico de antropologia americana (In- 
stituto panamericano de geografia e historia. Mexico, D. F.) 
Jan.-Dec. 1941 (pub. 1942) V, nos. 1-3, p. 12-19. 


Surveys current work of Institute of Andean research. 


Tierra adentro; director: Moisés Carol, hijo, 9 de julio 374, Santiago 
del Estero, Argentina. Dec. 1941, no. 1, 8 p. 

We welcome this new periodical which “constituiré una exposicién autén- 
tica de todo lo que produce, en el orden del arte, la creacién intelectual y la 
investigacién, el otro rostro de Santiago: el que mira hacia quienes estan, 
con lealtad y vocacién, al servicio del espiritu y de la cultura.” 


Turner, Lorenzo D. Some contacts of Brazilian ex-slaves with 
Nigeria, West Africa. Journal of Negro history 1942, XXVII, 
no. 1, p. 55-67, 12 fig. 

Especially of Yorubas, between Bahia and Lagos, Nigeria, since the mies 
19th century. Of background interest for Brasil. 


Uriel Garcia, José. Ensayo sobre el “cholo.” Peruanidad (Lima) 
1942, II, no. 3, p. 210-212. 
On this Peruvian folktype. 


Valcarcel, Luis E. Mirador indio; segunda serie. Lima, Imprenta 
del Museo nacional 1941. 
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Valle, Rafael Heliodoro. Bibliografia maya (letras S-Z). Boletin 
bibliografico de antropologia americana (Instituto panamericano 
de geografia e historia, Mexico, D. F.) Jan.-Dec. 1941 (pub. 1942) 
V, nos. 1-3, p. 287-404. 


Vivé6, Jorge A. Razas y lenguas indigenas de México, su distribucién 
geografica. Mexico, D. F. 1941. (Instituto panamericano de 
geografia e historia, pub. 52.) 

Of use in determining folklore regions of Mexico. 


Waldegg, Hermann von. Indians of the upper Orinoco. PASC8& 
1942, II (Anthrop. sciences) 189-197. 

General remarks on folklore of Indians in region bounded by Inirida, 
Orinoco and Icana rivers, called “a melting pot of nations.” Describes 
whipping ceremony for initiation of youths into adulthood and tells myth 
on which it is based, according to the Puinave. 


Yafiez, Agustin. Mitos indigenas; estudio preliminar, seleccién y 
notas de.... Mexico, D. F. 1942, xxv, 202 p., 37 il. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Kramer, Samuel N. The slaying of the dragon according to myths 
current in Sumer during the third millenium B. C. The general 
magazine and historical chronicle (University of Pennsylvania 
general alumni society) April 1942, XLIV, no. 3, p. 358-364. 

Analyses 3 Sumerian versions of c. 2,000 B. C., whose heroes are gods 
Enki, Ninurta and goddess Inanna, and indicates their influence on the Baby- 
lonian creation epic in Accadian. Of world importance. 

MacLean y Estenos, Roberto. El demonismo en el mito peruano. 
Letras (Lima) 1941, no. 3, p. 317-331. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Folklore: Macuilxéchitl. Actividad médica 
(Mexico, D. F.) Jan. 1942, no. 2, p. 29. 
Data on this Aztec god of music, song, dance, etc., who has been adopted 
as a symbol by the Folklore society of Mexico. 
Rejano, Juan. Deidades lejanas; ensayo de interpretacién. Ars 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1942, I, no. 1, p. 57-59, 3 il. 
Contrasts Cretan goddess of serpents with Aztec Coatlicue. 
Rembao, Alberto. Prehispanic religion in modern Mexico. Inter- 
national review of missions (London) April 1942, XX XI, 163-171. 


Sotelo, Hildebrando. Supervivencias totémicas a través de los mitos 
del antiguo Peri: Wiracocha, Pachacamac y Coniraya. Letras 
(Lima) 1941, no. 20, p. 363-371. 
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Valcarcel, Carlos D. Supay; sentido de la manera autéctona. Re- 
vista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1942, XI, no. 1, p. 31-39. 


On ancient Peruvian mythology. 


LEGEND AND TRADITION 


Baughman, Ernest W. Bobby Hayes, quarry worker. HFB 1942, 
I, no. 3, p. 75-77. 
Notes on life and feats of strength of this legendary hero of southern 
Indiana, U. S. A. 
Beardsley, Richard K. and Hankey, Rosalie. The vanishing hitch- 
hiker. CFQ 1942, I, 303-335. 
Outlines 40 variants from various parts of the U. S. A. and Hawaii, which 
group into 4 major versions, with general observations on the pattern. 
Butterfield, Grace and Horner, J. H. Romantic tale of the Nez Perces. 
Oregon historical quarterly (Portland, Oregon, U. S. A.) 1942, 
XLII, 150-159. 


Cabrera B., Néstor. El doctor Estaca; tradicién huamanguina. WP 
Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 21-23. 


Caceres, Jesis A. El Nakacc. WP 1942, II, nos. 5-9, p. 23-24. 

Legendary materials and beliefs about this indigenous supernatural being 
of Andean Peru. 

Dorson, Richard M. Davy Crockett and the heroic age. SFQ 1942, 
VI, 95-102. 

Indicates salient features common to narratives of legendary heroes over 
the world and shows how the evolution of Davy Crockett’s legendary material 
has adhered to the general pattern. 

Figueira, Gast6n. Leyenda del maiz. WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, 
nos. 3-4, p. 26. 


Tradition of how corn originated. 


Fife, Austin E. Popular legends of the Mormons. CFQ 1942, I, 
105-125. 


23 texts, informants or source, comments. 


Garcia A., J. L. Leyendas de Guatemala. Guatemala, Oriental 
[19417]. 250 p. 


Hand, Wayland Debs. A dictionary of words and idioms associated 
with Judas Iscariot ; a compilation based mainly on material found 
in the Germanic languages. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California press 1942. (University of California pubs. in mod- 

ern philology, vol. XXIV, no. 3, p. 289-356.) 
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Good introduction surveying development of legendary character of Judas 
and abe list of terms crystallized about his name in tradition of various 
languages, with explanations and references, thus making accessible a good 
portion of this varied mass of folklore. This fine work won the Chicago folk- 
lore society prize for 1942. 


Hand, W. D. The three Nephites. American notes and queries (New 
York) 1942, II, no. 4, p. 56-57. 

Calls attention to U. S. A. variants of the Spectral hitchhiker legend, 

which parallel Three Nephites, treated by Hand in SFQ 1938, II, 123-129. 
Haney, Gladys J. Paul Bunyan twenty-five years after. JAF 1942, 
LV, 155-168. 

Good commented bibliography of nearly 140 items. Known a century 
orally, Paul has appeared in written tales, poetry, music, drama and art only 
in the past 25 years. 

Hankey, Rosalie. California ghosts. CFQ 1942, I, 155-177. 

40 ghost stories, including 13 of the hitchhiking ghost, collected in 
Berkeley, California, though half were brought from other parts of U. S. A. 
Informants not cited. General observations on nature of ghosts, based on 
the stories. 

Herradura, Maria. El pafiuelo y el herrero; tradicién ayacuchana. 
WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 27-28. 


Ghost legend from Ayacucho, Peru. 


Kerney, Ellen. The bogyman. American notes and queries (New 
York) 1942, no. 5, p. 79. 
Notes on Bras Coupé, or Squier, New Orleans Negro outlaw of U. S. A., 
shot in 1834, of legendary fame. 
Mejia, Estanislao. La supuesta brujeria de Dojia Manuela “La 
Torona.” ASFM 1942, I, 155-160. 
Witch legend of Hueyotlipan, Tlaxcala, Mexico. 
Morrison, Frederick. Don José—the love mad Lépez. CFQ 1942, 
I, 369-371. 
Account of deeds of this legendary figure of southwestern U. S. A., from 
Los Angeles, California. 
Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Leyenda sobre el maiz: Sara Mama 
Ripukuskca. WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 26. 
Tradition of why Chikmu region lost its corn. Collected in Chikmu, 
Talavera, Andahuailas, Apurimac, Peru. 
Olschki, Leonardo. Ponce de Leén’s fountain of youth; history of a 
geographic myth. Hispanic American historical review (Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, U. S. A.) 1941, XXI, 361- 
385. 
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Quijada Jara, Sergio. Algunas leyendas; del folklore huancavelicano. 
Revista “Cinéfono” (Lima) 1941, no. 98, p. 37-38. 


Ramirez Rios, Juan. La leyenda de la Patchina. Social (Lima) 
March 1942, p. 28-31. 


Ramos, Graciliano. Quadros e costumes do nordeste, XI. CP 1942, 
II, no. 11, p. 249-250. 


Retells a legend of Liborio. 


Simpson, George Eaton and Cinéas, J. B. Folktales of Haitian heroes. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 176-185. 
19 legends in English about Henri Christophe, 2 about Toussaint Louver- 
ture and 2 about Jean Jacques Dessalines. 
Tilghman, Z. A. Source of the buffalo origin legend. American an- 
thropologist 1941, XLIII, 487-488. 


Trejo, Amador B. Ataypura y el origen de Huanta. WP 1942, II, 
nos. 5-9, p. 28. 
Tradition of Huanta, Ayacucho, Peru. 


Utley, Francis Lee. Noah’s Ham and Jansen Enikel. Germanic 
review 1941, XVI, no. 4, p. 241-249. 
Cites 2 18th century versions of Ham’s incontinence in the Ark (Mt. 
825*). Discerns in it 3 major motives: pledge to continence and its sequel, 
detection by strewn ashes, ride on devil’s back and failure to return. Adduces 
numerous parallels and elucidating details. Traces development in medieval 
lit. and reaches rather broad conclusions. 


Vergara Robles, Enrique. Cosas de Chile; anécdotas y tradiciones. 
Santiago de Chile 1941. 142 p. 


Waas, Glenn Elwood. Legendary character of Kaiser Maximilian. 
New York, Columbia university press 1941. 227 p. (Columbia 
university Germanic studies, new series, no. 14.) 


FOLKTALE 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. El saludo en los cuentos populares. FICU 
1942, ler trimestre, no. 5, p. 46, 52. 


Translation of “Gruss” article from Handwoérterbuch des Marchens. 


Brewster, Paul G. Jurgen and Figures of earth and the Russian 
skazki. American literature 1942, XIII, no. 4, p. 305-319. 
On basis of statement by Cabell that he thoroughly assimilated Ralston’s 


Russian fairy tales at about the age of 7 and it has remained favorite read- 
ing with him, Brewster points out parallels. 
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0. Claudel, Calvin A. Some Creole folktales. Iconograph (New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, U. S. A.) March 1941, no. 2, no. pagination. 


.) About 3 p. containing English texts of 2 Louisiana Negro-French folk- 
tales of Jean Sot: The errands and The supper. 


D) Claudel, C. A. Creole folktales. Southern literary messenger 1942, 
? IV, no. 1, p. 7-13. 


English texts of 3 Louisiana tales (Jules and Julienne, The diamond and 
the diviner, The gnome and the greedy shrew), with good introductory note 


Ss. on Louisiana French folklore in general. 
Claudel, C. A. and Carriére, Joseph M. Snow Bella: a tale from the 
‘i French folklore of Louisiana; collected by C. A. C ... and edited 


by J...M.C... SFQ 1942, VI, 153-162. 


Interesting long (8 p.) text in English with good comparative notes of 
Mt. 709. 


, Dorson, Richard M. Just b’ars. Appalachia, Dec. 1942, p. 174-187. 


A selection of bear tales, from New England, ‘U. S. A., with comments 
both entertaining and erudite. 


l- 


" Farfan, José Maria Benigno. Folklore quechua: el zorro y el ratén. 

FICU 1942, ler trimestre, no. 5, p. 49. 
: Spanish translation of this Quechua folktale of Quiquijana, Cuzco, Peru. 
s Halpert, Herbert. Indiana storyteller. HFB 1942, I, no. 2, p. 43-61. 
: Background sketch of informant, from Bloomington, Indiana, U. S. A. f 

17 tales and short comparative notes. 
. Halpert, H. Family tales of a Kentuckian. HFB 1942, I, no. 2, 

p. 61-71. 
7 Comments on informant, John Jacob Niles, about himself and his tales; L 
1 texts of 16, with short comparative notes. 

Halpert, H. The cante fable in New Jersey. JAF 1942, LV, p. 
133-143. 
12 variants of 4 different tales, 3 with tunes, comparative notes. 

Halpert, H. Indiana folktales. HFB 1942, I, no. 1, p. 3-34. 


Very interesting collection of 34, with comparative notes and a guide bibl. 
Halpert, H. and Mitchell, C. B. and Dickason, D. H. Folktales from 
Indiana university students. HFB 1942, I, no. 3, p. 85-97. 
23, with notes of provenience and comparison; cf. HFB I, 3-34. 
Halpert, H. and Robinson, Emma. “Oregon” Smith, an Indiana folk 
hero. SFQ 1942, VI, 163-168. 
Retold texts of 5 of his tall tales, and some data about him. 
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Jansen, William Hugh. Tall tales from a steel town. HFB 1942, 
I, no. 2, p. 41-42; no. 3, p. 78-81. 
Bent gun barrel, catching fish in clothes, preacher in haunted house, 


cat witches, charity rewarded and greed punished, from East Chicago, In- 
diana, U. S. A., retold. 


Knedler, John Warren. Girl without hands: Latin American vari- 
ants. Hispanic review 1942, X, 314-324. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. Is the story of Ahikar the wise of 
Indian origin? Journal of the American Oriental society (Yale 
university, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. A.) 1941, LXI, 280-284. 


Krappe, A. H. Subterraneous voyage. Philological quarterly (Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, U. S. A.) 1941, XX, 119-130. 


Norton, F. J. Prisoner who saved his neck with a riddle. Folklore 
(London, England) 1942, LIII, 27-57. 
Comparative study of Mt. 927, with related material from Mt. 851 and 
Mt, 955. 
Quijada Jara, Sergio. La leyenda del Huaranjayoj; del folklore 
huancavelicano. Revista peruana “Cahuide”’ (Lima) May 1942, 
no. 6, p. 53-54. 


Quinn, Vernon (pseud. Capini Vequin). Vegetables in the garden 
and their legends; il. by Louise Mansfield. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott 1942. x, 261 p. 


Rael, Juan B. Cuentos espafoles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico 
(segunda serie). JAF 1942, LV, 1-93. 

First series appeared in JAF 1939, LII, 227-323. Fine Spanish texts of 
tales no. 48-111. 

Rotunda, D. P. Motif-index of the Italian novella in prose. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana university 1942. xxxii, 216 p. (Indiana univer- 
sity pubs. Folklore series no. 2.) 

Through the 16th century. Incidental references to some motives in 
verse novella, jests, exempla, and even in literatures other than Italian. 


16 p. list of novelle analyzed, with selected bibl. Follows nos. and system 
of Thompson’s Motive index. Rev. by C. Speroni in CFQ 1942, I, 385-387. 


Sanchez y Escribano, F. and Fichter, William L. Una anécdota folk- 
l6érica del Tan largo me lo fidis no notada hasta la fecha. Revista 

de filologia hispanica 1942, IV, no. 1, p. 70-72. 
Cites a tale (maybe a folktale) from Juan de Timoneda’s Buen aviso y 


portacuentos, Valencia 1564, with the Tan largo ... proverb attached, which 
may have served Tirso de Molina in his Burlador de Sevilla. 
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Simpson, George Eaton. Loup garou and loa tales from northern 
Haiti. JAF 1942, LV, 219-227. 


English texts of 14 witch tales. 


Smith, Grace Partridge. European origin of an Illinois tale. SFQ 
1942, VI, 89-94. 
Cites Big ’Fraid and Little ’Fraid as variant of Mt. 326 and gives 6 


European “variants,” but author’s idea of “variant” is too loose, so little 
of value results. 


Thompson, Stith. The folktale in the Middle West. HFB 1942, I, 
no. 2, p. 39. 


Notes of general interest for folktale in U.S. A. 


Turney-High, Harry Holbert. Two Kutenai stories. JAF 1941, LIV, 
191-196. 


FOLK POETRY, MUSIC, DANCE AND GAME 


Bayard, Samuel P. Ballad tunes and the Hustvedt indexing method. 
JAF 1942, LV, 248-254. 


Objects that this method does not show a tune in its entirety. 


Bessaraboff, Nicholas. Ancient European musical instruments; an 
organological study of the musical instruments in the Leslie Lind- 
sey Mason collection at the Museum of fine arts, Boston; with a 
preface by Edwin J. Hipkiss and a foreword by Francis W. Galpin. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard university press 1941. xxxiii, 
503 p. 


Boggs, Ralph Steele. La recoleccién de la musica folklérica en el 
Nuevo Mundo. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 221-224. 
Brief statement of basic rules folkmusic collector should follow, on ad- 


vantages of sound film and precise transcription, and on urgency of develop- 
ing a standard system of classification. 


Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle. The Spanish octosyllable. Hispanic review 
1942, X, 1-11. 
Attempts to show this typical ballad meter is a lyric meter imported 
from Galician-Portuguese cancionero poetry. 


Cowell, Henry. La misica entre los pueblos primitivos. BLAM 1941 
(pub. 1942), V, 105-108. 


Its functions: psychological, magical, ritualistic, means of communica- 
tion, etc. 
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Frauchiger, Fritz. Swiss Kuhreihen. JAF 1941, LIV, 121-181. 
Galvez, Zoila. Una melodia negra. EA 1940 (pub. 1942), IV, 23-26. 


Finds same African Negro melodic base in Brasilian Negro xang6, Afro- 
Cuban religious melody and Tennessee, U. S. A., mountain White hymn. 


Halpert, Herbert. La técnica para la grabacién de canciones folk- 
léricas. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 177-183. 
BLAM editor’s note: This article appears to have been written for 


amateurs, hence lacks importance for experienced collectors; contains useful 
details of advice for former. 


Herzog, George. Study of native music in America. PASC8 1942, 
II (Anthrop. sciences), 203-209. 


General observations on traits and study of music and musical instru- 
ments of Indians of the Americas. 


Lange, Francisco Curt. Suma de las relaciones interamericanas en 
el campo de la misica. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 11-22. 


Excellent statement of music’s part in development of a truly New World 
culture based on New World folk tradition, serving as foreword to this mag- 
nificent 638 p. vol. dedicated chiefly to U. S. A. 


Northcote, Sydney. The ballad in music, by ..., with a note by 
Maurice Brown. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford university 
press 1942. 124 p. 


Examines the fate of ballad tradition as an art form among modern music 
composers. 


Plath, Oreste. Cancién y danza de la isla de Pascua. Nueva gaceta 
(Buenos Aires) June 1942. 


Interesting descriptive notes on folk song and dance. 


Poladian, Sirvart. Armenian folksongs. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California press 1942. vi, 77 p. (University of 
California pubs. in music, vol. II, no. 1.) 

Musical analysis of 253 Armenian and 20 Turkish songs. 


Poladian, S. Problem of melodic variation in folksong. JAF 1942, 
LV, 204-211. 


Robbins, Rossell Hope. Burden in carols. Modern language notes 
1942, LVII, 16-22. 


Seeger, Charles. Importance to cultural understanding of folk and 
popular music. Musica viva (6rgano oficial de la editorial co- 
operativa interamericana de compositores, Montevideo) 1942, I, 
no. 1, p. 3-5. 
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Good concise survey of acculturation in New World primitive, fine art, 
folk and popular music and their hybrids. Advocates emphasis now on 
6. folkmusic. 

0- Vivante, Armando. A propésito del juego de los “anchos.” FICU 
1942, no. 6, p. 55-56. 
é. Notes identifying the “ancho” botanically, citing parallel references to 


the game from 5 histories (Peru 3, Mexico 2), and archeological and modern 


American Indian antecedents, with bibl. 
or 


ul 


United States and Canada 


4q Aberle, David F. Mythology of the Navaho game stick-dice. JAF 
1942, LV, 144-154. 

1- Notes from Chaco canyon area on this game and related folklore. 
Alderson, William. On the wobbly “Casey Jones” and other songs. 
n CFQ 1942, I, 373-376. 

Reprints original text of Casey by Joe Hill, circulated in pamphlets 





d some 30 years ago. Notes on Hill. Gives 4 stanzas of 50,000 lumberjacks, 
7 from Idaho. 

Anderson, Geneva. Additional English and Scottish ballads found 
y in east Tennessee. TFSB 1942, VIII, no. 3, p. 59-78. 
y Words only of 14, with notes of provenience and comments. 


Barry, Phillips. La misica del pueblo estadounidense. BLAM 1941 
¢ (pub. 1942), V, 369-386. 
Translation of article in SFQ 1937, I, 29-47. 


A Bronson, Bertrand H. Samuel Hall’s family tree. CFQ 1942, I, 
47-64. 
Source study of Samuel Hall ballad, with words and music of numerous 
parallels, tracing back to late medieval English religious song. 


Bronson, B. H. Professor Child’s ballad tunes. CFQ 1942, I, 185-200. 
Notes on Child’s Appendix of ballad airs from ms.: Mrs. Brown’s tunes, 
C. K. Sharpe’s tunes, Mrs. Harris’ tunes, tunes from miscellaneous sources, 
unprinted tunes; to clarify their musical background. 25 musical illustra- 
tions. 
Coleman, Satis Narrona Barton and Bregman, Adolph. Songs of 
) American folks; il. by Alanson Hewes. New York, John Day 
1942. vii, 128 p. 


Cox, John Harrington. Singing games. SFQ 1942, VI, 183-261. 


Notes (comments, comparative references, provenience), music, verses 
and descriptions of 40 from West Virginia, gathered chiefly through students 
and teachers since 1915. 


Xl 
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Cowell, Sidney Robertson. Check list of California songs, Archive 
of California folkmusic. Berkeley, University of California, Dept. 
of music 1940. 160 p. Mimeo. 


Cowell, S. R. Recording of folkmusic in California. CFQ 1942, I, 
7-23. 
Notes on the author’s field work. 


Creighton, Helen and Senior, Doreen H. Twelve folksongs from 
Nova Scotia, collected by H...C...andD...H.S..., with 
pianoforte accompaniments by D...H.S... London, Novello 
1940. 41 p. 


Words, music and informant data of 12 English songs. French and 
Gaelic songs are found also in Nova Scotia. 


Densmore, Frances. La misica de los indios norteamericanos. BLAM 
1941 (pub. 1942), V, 363-368. 


Notes on author’s method of collecting and studying. General observa- 
tions on folksongs and musical instruments of Indians of U. S. A. and 
Canada. 


Doering, J. F. “Donald Monroe,” a Canadian version of a Scottish 
folksong. JAF 1942, LV, 170-174. 


Words only of a version from Kitchener, Ontario. 


Duran, Gustavo and Lomax, J. A., R. T. and Alan. 14 traditional 
Spanish songs from Texas, transcribed by G...D... from 
recordings made in Texas, 1934-1939, by J. A., R. T. and Alan 
Lomax. Washington, D. C., Panamerican union, Music division 
1942. vi, 20 p. (Music series, no. 4.) 

Music and words, indication of source and explanatory notes, from the 
plain of south Texas, around San Antonio. Rev. by H. Corbaté in CFQ 1942, 
I, 381-383. 

Earle, Henry Edmond. An old time collector: reminiscences of 

Charles F. Lummis. CFQ 1942, I, 179-183. 


And his collecting of Spanish folksongs in California. 


Emrich, Duncan. Mining songs. SFQ 1942, VI, 103-106. 


Words and music of 2 songs (Cousin Jack and Casey Jones) from Grass 
Valley, California, and words only of 1 (Liberty engine co. no. 1) from 
Virginia City, Nevada, all with explanatory notes. 


Emrich, D. Songs of the western miners. CFQ 1942, I, 213-232. 


English verses of 11, 5 with music, the rest indicate music only by name 
of song whose tune is used. Good notes of provenience and background. 
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live § Emrich, D. Casey Jones and other ballads of the mining west; with 
apt. il. by Bob Cormack. Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., author’s ed. 
1615 Grant st. 1942. 16 p. 


Li Gordon, Philip. The music of the ballads. SFQ 1942, VI, 143-148. 
Of background interest for Anglo-American tradition. 

Grandoff, Victor C. Folklore note about the Minorcans of old St. 

Augustine, Florida. Revista interamericana, revista dedicada al 


; estudio de la cultura interamericana, pub. por el Instituto de 
rith : = : - 
asuntos interamericanos en colaboracién con los Picaros de Que- 


ello ; 3 ‘ } : 
vedo, fraternidad honorifica de la Universidad de la Florida 
al (Gainesville, Florida) 1940, I, no. 2, p. 31-34. 
Gives Mahonese dialect text and English translation of hymn sung to 
Virgin on Easter eve by Minorcans descendant from the Turnbull New Smyrna 
AM colony, established June 1768. 
Halpert, Herbert. A Michigan lumberjack singer. HFB 1942, I, 
rva- no. 3, p. 81-84. 
and 





Autobiographic speech recorded to show how collectors may gain perspec- 
tive on part singing plays in life of singer. 
ish Herskovits, Melville J. El estudio de la musica negra en el hemisferio 
occidental. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 133-142. 

Chiefly of value for U. S. A., since author appears not to be very familiar 


nal with the Latin American bibl. Cites viewpoints of Hornbostel and various 
U. S. scholars, who tend generally to minimize survival of African elements 


om in Afro-American folksong, and laments their lack of basic materials. Says P 
lan he has recordings of 464 West African (also 255 Surinam) songs, and gives 
10n some of his conclusions, according greater importance to African element. 


Herzog, George. Investigacién sobre la musica primitiva y folklérica 

he . en los Estados Unidos. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 393-420. 
Translated from bulletin 24 of American council of learned societies 
(Washington, D. C.), 1936, p. 1-18, 42, 44-45, 62, 94, 97. 

Ireland, Irma T. Springfield mountain. Oldtime New England, July 
1941, XXXII, 1-8. 

On history, sources and variants of this, said to be the first, American 
ballad. 

rass Jackson, George Pullen. Down-east spirituals and others. New York, 

rom J.J. Augustin 1942. 300 p. 

Jones, Louis C. Henry Backus, the Saugerties bard. New York 
history, pub. quarterly by the New York state historical associa- 
tion (Cooperstown, New York) 1942, XXIII, no. 2, p. 139-148. 

On his life (died 1861) and broadsides, with some verses. 


of 


ame 


Xt 
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Kennedy, Stetson. Cantantes callejeros y La cucaracha. SFQ 1942, 
VI, 149-151. 

Spanish words only of a dozen quatrains of the Cucaracha current among 
street singers of Key West and Tampa, Florida. 

Library of Congress, Music division. Check-list of recorded songs 
in the English language in the Archive of American folksong to 
July 1940; alphabetical list with geographical index. Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 3 vols.: 1-216, 217-456, 1-138 p. Mimeo. 

Title, informant, place, collector, date, catalog no. of disk, of record- 
ings since 1933. History of the collection. 

Lomax, Alan and Cowell, Sidney Robertson. American folksong and 
folklore, a regional bibliography. New York, Progressive educa- 
tion association 1942. 59 p. (Progressive ed. assn. service center 
pamphlet 8.) 

A very useful, selected, classified and commented bibliography of the 
U. S. A. for the general public, chiefly of folk music and song, supplemented 
by other works on folklore and social backgrounds. 

Lunsford, Bascom Lamar and Stephens, George Myers. It’s fun to 
square dance: south Appalachian calls and figures. Asheville, 
North Carolina, U. S. A., Stephens press 1942. 16 p. not num- 
bered. 


8 two couple figures. 


McNair, Ralph J. Western square dances; il. by Jack Downey Fitz- 
Hugh. Denver, Colorado, U.S. A., Oran V. Siler 1941. vi, 126 p. 


Maddy, Homer Basil and Phillips, Loren. Ballads of mountain and 
prairie. Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A., Blue river press 1941. 
32 p. 

Opler, Marvin H. A Colorado Ute Indian bear dance. Southwestern 
lore 1941, VII, no. 2, p. 21-30. 

Park, Natalie and Helen. Jump-rope rhymes. CFQ 1942, I, 377. 

Texts of 5 from Berkeley, California. 

Parrish, Lydia Austin (Mrs. Maxfield Parrish). Slave songs of the 
Georgia Sea islands; music transcribed by Creighton Churchill 
and Robert MacGimsey; introd. by Olin Downes. New York, 
Creative age press 1942. xxxi, 256 p. 


Porter, Kenneth Wiggins. Children’s songs and rhymes of the Porter 
family: Robert Porter, 1828-1910; Ellis K. Porter, 1860-1936. 
JAF 1941, LIV, 167-175. 


Words only of 16, with comments and some comparative notes. 
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Pound, Louise. Literary anthologies and the ballad. SFQ 1942, VI, 
127-141. 

Read before Western folklore conference, University of Denver, July 10, 

1942. Berates recent anthologies for not sharing her inclinations 1) to deny 


ballads of lasting fame the privilege of communal origin and 2) to place 
them a few centuries later. 


Sanders, J. O. Finding list of southeastern square dance figures. 
SFQ 1942, VI, 263-275. 


Abc list of titles of some 100 distinct figures, with crossreferences, where 
found, and bibl. 


Seeger, Charles. La misica en los Estados Unidos. BLAM 1941 
(pub. 1942), V, 229-234. 


Ably distinguishes 3 principal musical currents (folk, academic, popular), 
surveys their growth in U. S. A., sees rapid integration in the great diversity 
and conflicting currents, and looks forward to unified stability. 


Smith, Reed. La balada tradicional. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 
275-284. 
Statistics on survival of English and Scottish Child ballad types in U. S. A. 
and Canada, words and music of 5, selected bibl. 


Spell, Lota M. Las canciones populares hispanoamericanas en los 
Estados Unidos. BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 201-206. 
General observations on their type and nature, on recent activity of 
collectors, and bibl. 


Speroni, Charles. Some rope-skipping rhymes from southern Cali- 
fornia. CFQ 1942, I, 245-252. 


English verses only of 18 from playground of Venice, California, with 
comparative notes. 


Voegelin, Erminie Wheeler. Shawnee musical instruments. Amer- 
ican anthropologist 1942, XLIV, 463-475. 
Especially rattles and drums, in Oklahoma, U. S. A. 


Warnick, Florence. Playparty songs in western Maryland. JAF 
1941, LIV, 162-166. 


Words only of 12 with parallel notes. 


Watkins, Frances E. (for Hodge, F. W.). The Charles F. Lummis 
collection of Spanish California and Indian songs in the Southwest 
museum, Los Angeles. CFQ 1942, I, 99-101. 


Describes this collection of 350 Spanish and 131 Indian songs on wax 
cylinders, made in 1901-1912. 
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Watkins, F. E. “He said it with music;’ Spanish-California folk- 
songs recorded by Charles F. Lummis. CFQ 1942, I, 359-367. 
Excellent account of Lummis’ collecting activities, chiefly around 1904- 


1905, on wax cylinders (some 600 records) and what has been done with 
them. 


Wilkinson, Winston. Virginia dance tunes. SFQ 1942, VI, 1-10. 


Lecture read at 7th annual meeting of Southeastern folklore society, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4-5, 1941. Gives music of 9 tunes, discussion 
and notes. 


Wood, Ray. The American Mother Goose. New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes 1940. xviii, 110 p. 
Rev. by Archer Taylor in JAF 1942, LV, 261-262. Nearly 100 texts of 


children’s rimes and a few riddles from the lower Rio Grande of the last 
quarter of the 19th century. 


Latin America 


Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Julio. A tirana entre os gatichos. RAL 
1942, VI, no. 39, p. 40-49. 

Able discussion of this folkdance, its music and verses. Originated in 
late 18th century Spain, it spread in early 19th century to Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, and other parts of Latin America, also to 
Portugal and Azores, though it reached Brasil from Rio de La Plata. 

Alvarenga, Oneyda. Comentarios a alguns cantos e dancas do Brasil. 
RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXX, 209-246. 

Lists names of 19 types, with notes on their etymology and meanings, 
their various applications, verse forms, instrumental accompaniment, etc. 
Bibl. of 85 items. 

Arrom, José Juan. La poesia afrocubana. Revista iberoamericana 
1942, IV, 379-411. 


Baratta, Maria de. Danza. Revista del Ministerio de instruccién 
publica (San Salvador) 1942, I, no. 2, p. 47-53. 
General observations well made on folk dance of Central America and 
Mexico. 
Belfort de Mattos, J. Dalmo Fairbanks. Cururt, folksong paulista. 
Resenha musical (Sao Paulo, Brasil) 1942, IV, no. 41, p. 27-29; 
no. 42, p. 16-18. 


Report on contest of this pattern, with verses only, as witnessed in Sao 
Paulo, Jan. 4, 1942. Discussion of its religious origin, music, etc. 


Castafieda, Daniel. La musica y la revolucién mexicana. BLAM 
1941 (pub. 1942), V, 437-448. 
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Examines Mexican folk and popular music, 1910-1925, especially in rela- 
tion to its social background. 

Castillo, Ignacio Manuel del. Los cantares mexicanos. Revista mexi- 
cana de estudios antropolégicos (Mexico, D. F.) 1940, IV, nos. 
1-2, p. 129-140. 

Lecture read in Mexican society of anthropology, March 16, 1939. Dis- 
cusses and reviews scholarship on a collection of more than 60 folksongs in 
Nahuatl, noted down by some anon. missionary and pub. by Antonio Pejiafiel 
in 1904, some of colonial, others of pre-Columbian times, probably sung in 
festivals and to accompany dances. Gives Spanish translation of 2 spring 
songs from this group. 

Castillo, Jesis. La misica maya-quiché. Quetzaltenango, Guatemala, 
1941. 90p. 

On folk music and musical instruments of Guatemalan Indians. 

Chase, Gilbert. Bibliography of Latin American folkmusic. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Library of Congress, Division of music 1942. ix, 
145 p. Mimeo. 

Includes titles through 1941. Author index. Lists 1,143 titles, many 
with brief comments, classified by countries, subdivided: 1) bibl., 2) history, 
criticism, description, a) general, b) Indian, c) Negro, d) instruments, e) 
dances, 3) collections of music, 4) individual songs, 5) collections of texts. 
A revised ed. is contemplated as part of a Guide to Latin American music. 

Courlander, Harold. Profane songs of the Haitian people. Journal 
of Negro history (Washington, D. C.) 1942, XX VII, 320-344. 


Dominguez, Francisco. Album musical de Michoacan. Mexico, D. F., 
Talleres graficos de la nacién 1941. 

13 pieces from the islands and shores of lake Patzcuaro, Uruapan, 
Apatzingan, Cutzato and Paracho. 

Duran, Gustavo. Recordings of Latin American songs and dances; 
an annotated selected list of popular and folk music. Washington, 
D. C., Panamerican union, Music division 1942. 65 p. (Music 
series, no. 3.) 

A noble effort to list authentic native material in a field plagued by 
artificiality and commercialism. Excellent notes explain character of music 
in each country and of song and dance forms current there. 

Ermini Arismendi, S. Hipétesis sobre el origen y la evolucién de la 
rumba. AEA 1942, XV, nos. 2-3, p. 53-56. 

This dance, a sexual and emotional expression, is natural, beautiful and 
artistic, and should not be condemned as “barbaric.” 

[Faré, Santo S.] A propésito de un comentario. BAFA 1941, III, 
nos. 3-6, p. 37-38. 
By Rafael Jijena Sanchez on Argentine folkpoetry. 
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Fogelquist, Donald F. Pancho Villa in the Mexican ballad. Revista 
interamericana, revista dedicada al estudio de la cultura inter- 
americana, pub. por el Instituto de asuntos interamericanos en 
colaboracién con los Picaros de Quevedo, fraternidad honorifica 
de la Universidad de la Florida (Gainesville, Florida, U. S. A.) 
1940, I, no. 2, p. 15-17. 


Spanish text of a Villa ballad from Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Fogelquist, D. F. The figure of Pancho Villa in the corridos of the 
Mexican revolution. University of Miami Hispanic-American 
studies (Coral Gables, Florida, U.S. A.) 1942, no. 3, p. 11-22. 


Examines folkpoetic treatment of his deeds and character. 


Frées, Heitor P. A poesia mnemdnica no folklore nacional. RAL 
1942, VI, no. 38, p. 46-55. 
Insists, despite Camara Cascudo, that abeces are sometimes satiric. Gives 
verses of 2 (Abc dus négo and Abc dos casado) as examples, heard from a 
blind singer of Caldas de Cipé, Baia, Brasil. 
Frola, Francisco. La danza en México. AEA 1942, XIII, nos. 2-3, 
p. 67-69. 


Miscellaneous descriptive notes on folkdance in Mexico. 


Guerrero, Ratl G. Consideraciones sobre la musica tarasca. BLAM 
1941 (pub. 1942), V, 477-490. 
Impressions of the author, reminiscent of his travels in Michoacan, 
Mexico, illustrated with words and music of nearly a dozen songs. 
Ibarra, Alfredo. Juegos y deportes en México. ASFM 1942, I, 
41-49, 4 il. 


Instructivo caso de tradicionalidad temprana. FICU 1942, ler tri- 
mestre, no. 5, p. 50. 
How some verses of Marcos J. Figueroa passed into folklore in Santiago 
del Estero, Argentina. 
Isamitt, Carlos. La danza entre los araucanos. BLAM 1941 (pub. 
1942), V, 601-605. 
Descriptive notes, indicating different types. 
Jacovella, Bruno. Una escuela folkl6érica superada y un “romancero” 
en que intenta sobrevivirse. FICU 1942, 2° trimestre, no. 6, 
p. 57-60. 


A broad criticism of Ismael Moya’s Romancero, Buenos Aires 1941, 2 vols. 
Jiménez Borja, Arturo. Disfraces y mascaras animales en las danzas 


populares peruanas. Revista geografica americana (Buenos 
Aires) 1942, afio IX, vol. XVII,. no. 103, p. 195-200, 7 fig. 
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The oldest Peruvian dance masks seem to have been used in hunting. 
Later they acquired magical significance and entered agrarian rites. 
Jiménez Borja, Arturo and Colan Secas, Hermégenes. Danza de los 
parlampanes. Turismo (Lima) July 1942, VII, no. 74, 2 p. not 
numbered. 
Of colonial origin in Peru, now disappeared. Description and discussion. 


Jiménez Borja, Arturo and Farfan, José Maria Benigno. Taquies 
segin Guaman Poma. Cuaderno de cocodrilo of 20 p., including 
8 fig., inserted loose in the leaves of 3 (Lima) 1941, no. 9. 

Descriptive notes from chronicles on this type of folkdance of the ancient 
Incas of Peru, with some verses in Quechua and Spanish translation, and 
illustrations from Guaman Poma’s chronicle. 

Johnson, Jean B. The huapango: a Mexican song contest. CFQ 
1942, I, 233-244. 

Good account of this folksong form of mestizo southern Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, which is accompanied by dance and musical instruments, and is 
suitable for improvisation. Spanish verses only and approximate English 
translation of 41 from Tlacotalpan, Vera Cruz. 

Lira, Mariza. Brasil sonoro; géneros e compositores populares. Rio 
de Janeiro, Ed. “A noite” 1941. 311 p. 

Notes on the origins and history of Brasilian folk and popular music, 
with a collection of texts. 

Martins, Luiz. Costumes populares paulistas. CP 1942, II, no. 12, 
p. 221-223. 

Describes briefly dance of Sao Goncalo, with some verses, from Jundiai, 
Campinas and Indaiatuba, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 

Martins, M. L. de Paula. Literatura tupi do padre Anchieta. RAMSP 
1941, ano VII, vol. LX XIX, 281-285. 


Tupi text and Portuguese translation of “Cantiga por o Sem Ventura,” 
with linguistic notes. 
Mata Machado, filho, Aires da. Os caboclinhos. CP 1941, I, no. 10, 
p. 292-298, 2 il. 
General discussion of this dramatic dance in Brasil, and description of 
it as presented in Diamantina. 
Mendoza, Vicente T. La cancién de mayo en México. BLAM 1941 
(pub. 1942), V, 491-514. 


Examines Mexican tradition of this spring folklyric, its antecedents in 
Spain, parallels elsewhere, and its possible Roman origin, with words and 
music of several examples. 


Mendoza, V. T. El album de 24 canciones y jarabes mexicanos. 
BLAM 1941 (pub. 1942), V, 515-541. 
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On the anon. Coleccién de 24 canciones y jarabes mexicanos, arreglados 
para piano, Hamburg, J. A. Béhme, n.d. (early 19th century), possibly com- 
piled by Juan Dupré, with detailed notes on each of the 24. 


Mendoza, V. T. La cancién del gato en México. FICU 1942, ler 
trimestre, no. 5, p. 47-48. 


Discusses 3 types of 19th century gato, with examples with music of 
every one. 


Mendoza, V. T. Pregones y pregoneros. ASFM 1942, I, 51-68. 

Fine survey of street vendors’ cries in Latin America and their Hispanic 
background, richly illustrated with words and music. 

Mendoza, V. T. Un romance castellano que vive en México. ASFM 
1942, I, 69-78. 

Excellent study of Mexican survivals of the 16th century Spanish ballad 
“El enamorado y la muerte,” with examples with music. 

Mendoza, V. T. El romance de las sefias del esposo. ASFM 1942, 
I, 79-89. 

Gives 3 variants, words only, from state of Mexico and 2 with music 
from Chavinda, Michoacan, Mexico, of this early 16th century (7?) ballad 
of Spain. 

Mendoza, V. T. Derivaciones de la cancién de Mambri en México. 
ASFM 1942, I, 91-101. 

Gives 5 texts with music. Concludes Mexican folk tradition has kept and 
adapted this early 18th century French ballad. 

Mendoza, V. T. Versos de la Gran conquista. ASFM 1942, I, 123-125. 

Describes contents of 1879 Nahuatl ms. of Atenégenes C. Téllez narrating 
the dance or representation of the first steps of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico, according to version of indigenous inhabitants of the mountains of 
Puebla, Mexico. 

Millan, Amalia. Instrumental precortesiano. El] mundo de las aven- 
turas, suplemento dominical de Novedades (Mexico, D. F.) Feb. 
8, 1942, p. 1, 3 il. 

On percussion (teponaxtle, huéhuetl) and wind instruments of ancient 
Mexicans, many still in use. 

Mil6én, Bendezi, Luis. Arascasca; motivo ayacuchano. WP Dec. 
1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 7-8. 
Brief description of the varying pattern of this folkdance, used to cele- 


brate various festive occasions, witnessed by author in Ayacucho, Tarma 
and Huamanga, Peru. 


Moreno, Salvador. Notas sobre misica. Anales del Instituto de 
investigaciones estéticas (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, II, no. 8, p. 55-60. 
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Comments (p. 58-60) on Gran exhibicién de danzas folkléricas, Nov. 
14-15, 1941, Palacio de bellas artes, Mexico, D. F. 


Moya, Ismael. Romancero. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Univer- 
sidad 1941. 2 vols.: 573, 489 p. (Facultad de filosofia y letras, 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto de lit. argentina. Estudios 
sobre materiales de la coleccién de folklore, no. 1.) 

Initiates series of studies on this grand collection of ms. material. His- 
torical survey of balladry development in Iberian peninsula, its transplanta- 
tion and growth in America, especially Argentina, il. with texts from the 
rich ms. archive. Some 100 ballads are studied individually, especially for 
their origins, European and American variants, with full Argentine texts 
from the archive. No music. Considers Hispanic and various criollo types, 
but excludes “vulgares criollos” as too numerous for space here. Believes 
criollo balladry was current in Argentina from end of 18th century, but its 
early forms are lost because broadsides did not circulate there. Rev. by Bruno 
Jacovella in FICU 1942, no. 6, p. 57-60 and A. Pagés Larraya in Verbum 
(B. A.) Nov. 1941, no. 1 (nueva época) p. 87-92. 


Novoa, Sofia. Cantares espajioles; il. de Mary Filkens Barrett. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, Gessler 1942. 24 p. 


Preface and notes in English. 


Oliveira, Martins da. Bailes pastoris. CP 1942, II, no. 13, p. 252-256. 


On these Christmas-Epiphany dances. Gives verses of “Cacadores.” 


Padilla, Ernesto E. Del folklore nortefio: el juego de los “anchos.” 
FICU 1942, ler trimestre, no. 5, p. 50. 


Describes this game from Tucuman, Argentina; with editorial note. 


Plath, Oreste. Vendedores y pregones. El cabrito (Santiago de 
Chile) Sept. 23, 1942, I, no. 51, p. 32. 
On street vendors’ cries in Santiago de Chile. 
Puma Wari, Kuntur. Una cancién del Chinchaysuyo. WP 1942, II, 
nos. 5-9, p. 8. 
Text in Runa Simi, Spanish translation, no music, from Ayacucho, Can- 
gallo, Peru. 
Ramos, Graciliano. Quadros e costumes do nordeste, XII. CP 1942, 
II, no. 12, p. 217-218. 
Describes improvisation contest between Romano and Inacio da Catin- 
gueira, 2 folksingers of Paraiba, Brasil. 
Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. La copla mexicana; estudio preliminar. 
ASFM 1942, I, 103-121. 


Good general survey of this typically Spanish concise octosyllabic qua- 
train and its variant types in Mexico, with examples, 3 with music. 
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Romero, Fernando. De la “samba” de Africa a la “marinera” del 
Peri, EA 1940 (pub. 1942), IV, 82-120. 

Traces historical development of marinera, modern folkdance of coastal 
Peru, through 19th century zamacueca and colonial zamba, and related forms, 
Contradicts Carlos Vega by affirming African origin. 

S4enz, hijo, Justo P. Apuntes para la historia del juego de El pato. 
BAFA 1941, III, no. 12, p. 88-90. 

Cites 18th century historical references to this game and its prohibition 
in 1882. 

Solérzano, Armando and Guerrero, Rati] G. Ensayo para un estudio 
sobre la “danza de los concheros de la Gran Tenochtitlan.” BLAM 
1941 (pub. 1942), V, 449-476. 

Excellent study, made in 1939, of these dance societies in the Federal 
District of Mexico, their organization, costumes, musical instruments, dance 
steps, etc., well il. with historical references and contemporary descriptions, 
music and verses, and pictures. 

Wilkes, Josué Tedfilo. De algunos aspectos y particularidades rit- 
micas del cancionero musical popular argentino: los coriambos, 
los antipastos y el ritmo sesquialtero, su origen, desarrollo y 
mecanismo funcional en nuestra musica vernacula. BLAM 1941 
(pub. 1942), V, 565-584. 


With 9 musical examples. 
YAajfiez, Agustin. Flor de juegos antiguos. Anales de la Universidad 
de Guadalajara (Guadalajara, Mexico) 1942, I, 199-361. 


Literary childhood reminiscence, with some verses and indications of 
children’s games interspersed. 


CUSTOM AND FESTIVAL 
Assis, Alfredo de. O encontro do santo. RAL 1942, VI, no. 38, p. 
56-61. 
Description of a typical saint’s festival. 
Bustamante, Manuel E. Apuntes para el folklore peruano: fiesta 


de Todos los santos, conmemoracién de los fieles difuntos. WP 
1942, II, nos. 5-9, p. 39-41, 45. 


Description of this November first festival in Ayacucho, Peru. 
Coimbra, Gil. La fiesta de la estrella. Revista geografica americana 
(Buenos Aires) 1942, afio IX, vol. XVII, no. 103, p. 229-233, 3 fig. 


Describes Indian celebration of Christmas festival by Titicaca lake,—a 


shepherds’ celebration in plaza and field rather than in the home, as with 
Whites. 
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Galvan de Del Rio, Carmen. Costumbres y fiestas en la Natividad 
de la Virgen en Putla, Oaxaca. ASFM 1942, I, 145-153. 


Hewett, Edgar Lee. From barter to world trade. P 1942, XLIX, 
no. 10, p. 219-224. 


Observations based on southwestern U. S. Indian barter customs. 


Humphrey, Norman B. The mock battle greeting. JAF 1941, LIV, 
186-190. 
Reviews Europeans’ descriptions, 17th-19th centuries, of this custom of 
military salute among North American Indians. 
Lee, Jon. Tragedy of the seventh day. CFQ 1942, I, 337-357. 
Description of Chinese New Year festival, with various associated cus- 
toms and beliefs, as celebrated in San Francisco bay area, California. 
Lima, Emirto de. Las fiestas de San Roque en Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia. ASFM 1942, I, 177-183. 
Of August 16th, described. 


Malouf, Carling. Gosiute peyotism. American anthropologist 1942, 
XLIV, 93-103. 


Martins, Luis. Costumes populares paulistas. CP 1942, II, no. 12, 
p. 221-223. 
Describes festival of “o dia da malvadeza, na quinta feira santa” in 
region of Jundiai, Campinas and Indaiatuba, Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
Mejia Sanchez, Ernesto. La mujer nicaragiiense en los cronistas 
viajeros. Cuaderno del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 
1942, I, 1389-176. 


Cites passages from chroniclers il. marriage and other female customs. 


Millan, Amalia. Una Semana Santa con los yaquis y mayos. El 
mundo de las aventuras, suplemento dominical de Novedades 
(Mexico, D. F.) March 29, 1942, p. 11, 3 il. 

Vivid description, as seen in Mochicagiie. 

Millan, A. Fiestas precortesianas. El mundo de las aventuras, suple- 
mento dominical de Novedades (Mexico, D. F.) March 15, 1942, 
p. 9, 4 il. 

General descriptive notes on festivals to gods. 

Millan, A. El matrimonio a prueba por un ajfio es una antigua cos- 
tumbre otomi. Estampa (Mexico, D. F.) March 17, 1942, no. 145, 
p. 14-36, 9 il. 


And other data on their marriage customs. 





Xl 
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Navidad en los Andes venezolanos. Venezuela, revista de informa- 
ciones venezolanas (Caracas) 1942, I, no. 2, 4 unnumbered pages 
at end, 9 il. 
Illustrations, with explanatory notes in Spanish and English of the 
Christmas festival in Mérida, Venezuela. 
Nifiez del Prado, Oscar. Del folklore apurimefio: los entierros en 
Pucuta. WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 36. 
Good description of a burial in Pucuta, Curahuasi, Abancay, Apurimac, 
Peru. 
Opler, Morris Edward. Adolescence rite of the Jicarilla. P 1942, 
XLIX, no. 2, p. 25-38. 


Pinheiro, Raimundo. Quadros e costumes do norte, VI. CP 1941, 
I, no. 10, p. 284-287. 
Describes Christmas festival in Belem, Para, Brasil, including a “pas- 
torinha” or type of Christmas play, with some of its verses. 
Quijada Jara, Sergio. El adulterio; del folklore huancavelicano. Re- 
vista “Cinédfono” (Lima) July 1941, no. 96, p. 37-38. 


Quijada Jara, S. Entierro de una criatura; del folklore huancaveli- 
cano. Revista “Cinéfono” (Lima) Aug. 1941, no. 97, p. 37-38. 


Quijada Jara, S. Fiesta de los difuntos; del folklore huancavelicano. 
Revista “Cinéfono” (Lima) Nov. 1941, no. 100, p. 37-38. 


Quijada Jara, S. Fiesta de San Sebastian; crénica huancavelicana. 
El comercio (Lima) Jan. 14, 1942. 


Rael, Juan B. New Mexican Spanish feasts. CFQ 1942, I, 83-90. 


In northern New Mexico (notably Arroyo Hondo) and southern Colorado, 
U. S. A. Discusses the porciincula (percingula) of August 2; Christmas, 
Epiphany, Holy Week; Sts. Anthony, John, James, Ann; and wedding cere- 
monies, 


Rio, Alfonso del. Fiestas de San Juan en Chavinda, Michoacan. 
ASFM 1942, I, 127-142. 

Songs, customs and various folklore elements of this June 24th festival 
pattern. 

Rodriguez, Roberto Rémulo. Descripcién monogréfica de Meanguera 
del Golfo, departamento de La Unién. Revista del Ministerio de 
instrucci6n publica (San Salvador) 1942, I, no. 2, p. 77-80. 

Includes description of festival of San José, March 15-19, in this island 
village in Fonseca gulf, Salvador. 

Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Cartas de Achimarre. ASFM 1942, I, 
161-175, 4 fig. 
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Describes festival of apparition of Virgin of Guadalupe, in Chavinda, 
Michoacan, Mexico, Dec. 10-12, and related courtship customs, especially 
letters of proposal. 

Seale, Lea and Marianna. Easter rock: a Louisiana Negro ceremony. 
JAF 1942, LV, 212-218. 

Describes this Easter festival among Negroes of Concordia parish, Louis- 
jana, U. S. A., including words only of its songs. 

Siegel, Morris. Horns, tails and Easter sport: a study of a stereo- 
type. Social forces (Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A.) 1942, XX, 
382-386. 

Guatemala Indian festival. 

Simpson, George Eaton. Sexual and familial institutions in northern 
Haiti. American anthropologist 1942, XLIV, 655-674. 


Spanish American wedding customs; compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ program of the Work projects administration in the state 
of New Mexico. P 1942, XLIX, no. 1, p. 1-6. 


Spanish American baptismal customs; compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ program of the Work projects administration in the state 
of New Mexico. P 1942, XLIX, no. 3, p. 59-61. 


Speck, Frank G. and Herzog, George. Tutelo spirit adoption cere- 
mony; reclothing the living in the name of the dead, F ... G. 
S... ; transcriptions and analysis of Tutelo music,G...H... 
Harrisburg, Dept. of public instruction, Pennsylvania historical 
commission 1942. xix, 125 p. 5 pl. 5 fig. chart, 11 floor plans 
showing position and movement of persons and objects in rite, 
18 p. of music. 

Excellent analysis and description. Introd. on Tutelo in Pennsylvania 
history by Claude E. Schaeffer. Appendix on Tutelo 4 nights harvest rite 
and bean dance, whose songs are transcribed; and on Tutelo personal names 
preserved in tradition. 

Speck, F. G. and Schaeffer, C. E. Catawba kinship and social organ- 
ization, with a resume of Tutelo kinship terms. American an- 
thropologist 1942, XLIV, 555-575. 


Torner, Florentino. Una romeria en Asturias. ASFM 1942, I, 
187-193. 
Describes festival of Virgin of Alba, Aug. 15, at Aramo, in Asturian 
mountains of northern Spain. 
Varas Reyes, Victor. Del folklore boliviano: Oruro. AEA 1942, 
XIII, nos. 2-3, p. 75-76. 


Description of Carnaval festival in Oruro, Bolivia. 
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Vera, A. N. Fiesta de las almas; costumbres del norte argentino, 
BAFA 1941, ITI, no. 12, p. 93-94. 


Details described, showing Incaic survivals. 


White, Leslie A. The impersonation of saints among the Pueblos. 
Papers of the Michigan academy of science, arts and letters 1941 
(pub. 1942), XXVII, 559-564. 


DRAMA 


Campa, Arthur L. Los comanches, a New Mexican folkdrama. Albu- 
querque, University of New Mexico press 1942. 43 p. (Univer- 
sity of New Mexico bulletin, no. 376; Language series, vol. 7, 
no. 1.) 

Excellent background study, and Spanish text of the most nearly com- 
plete copy (1864) of the ms. of this secular portrayal of the 18th century 
struggle between pioneer Spaniard and Indian. 

Cosio, José Gabriel. Otra vez el drama quechua “Ollantay” en el 
tapete de la discusién; el céddice de Santo Domingo reaparecido o 
recuperado. WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 9-12. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio and Alvarez Lejarza, Emilio and Brinton, M. 
Teatro callejero nicaragiiense: el giiegiience o macho-ratén (come- 
dia-bailete anédnima de la época colonial) ; copia literal del ms. 
castellano-nahoa del archivo de E...A...L... ; versié6n al 
inglés de M.B... ; parafrasis castellanode E...A...L...; 
glosario y notasde P...A...C...yE...A...L... Cua 
derno del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicaragua) 1942, I, 73-122. 

The 3 texts and fine notes run in 4 parallel columns. English transla- 
tion is from Brinton’s library of aboriginal American lit., no. 3, Philadelphia 
1883. At end 2 p. of music: “Alegres sones del macho raton caribe.” Splen- 
did ed. of a Nicaraguan folkdrama, which notes say is still performed. 

Gonzalez Sol, Rafael. Datos histéricos sobre el arte de la misica en 
El] Salvador. San Salvador, Mercurio 1940. 74 p. 29 il. 

VI. Instrumentos de misica indigenas. X. Exhibiciones populares musi- 
calizadas de origen colonial: la historia de moros y cristianos. Good descrip- 
tion, il. and comments on musical instruments. Descriptive remarks on 
“Moors and Christians” folkdrama, with 5 full-page ils. 

Minimus. Dr. Pablo José Cardenas. WP 1942, II, no. 10, p. 12-14. 

Extract from El franco of Ayacucho by Cardenas in 1848 on the legend 
of Ollanta drama of Incaic Peru. 

Osmar Gomes, Antonio. A cheganga e as chegangas. RAL 1942, 

VI, no. 39, p. 84-88. 
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Additional notes to his book on Cheganca, 1941, especially defending unity 
of tradition of this dramatic dance of Brasil. 


ART, CRAFT AND ARCHITECTURE, INCLUDING DRESS 
AND ADORNMENT 


Acufia, Luis Alberto. El arte de los indios colombianos; estudio 
critico e hist6rico compuesto por ... , como aportacién a la historia 
de las bellas artes en Colombia; 2, ed. Mexico, D. F., Samper 
Ortega 1942. 


Acufia, L. A. Arte indigena americano; los rodillos ornamentales. 
Ars (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, I, no. 1, p. 31-34, 12 fig. 


On clay stamps, used in southwestern U. S. A., Mexico, Central America 
and Colombia, to apply colored designs on the human body, with il. from 
pre-Columbian Mexican Aztecs and Colombian Quimbayas. 


Acufia, L. A. Orfebreria quimbaya. Ars (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, I, 
no. 3, p. 3-8, 13 il. 
On ancient indigenous decorative gold work in Colombia. 
Barbeau, C. M. Backgrounds in North American folk arts. Queens 
quarterly 1941, XLVIII, 284-294. 
Barcelé, Antonio R. Museo criollo de D. Carlos G. Daws. Aberdeen 
Angus (Buenos Aires) 1942, no. 16, p. 31-50, 14 il. 


Il. and detailed comments on interesting exhibits of the famed Daws 
gaucho art museum in Buenos Aires. 


} Barroso, Gustavo. O estudo da ceramica nos museus do Brasil. 


Estudos brasileiros (Rio de Janeiro) 1942, ano III, vol. VIII, 
no. 23, p. 173-190. 
Brief notes on pottery from various parts of the world. A system 
of classification for Brasilian pottery. A model entry for a card catalog. 
Batista de Oliveira, F. Estado atual da vivenda popular na América. 
Boletin técnico da Secretaria de viacéo e obras ptblicas (Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brasil) 1940, II, 149-177. 


Belaieff, Juan. La caza entre los indios macca. AI 1942, II, no. 3, 
p. 11-14. 
Biré de Stern, Ana. La plastica indigena en el Chaco. AI 1942, II, 
no. 3, p. 31-34, 5 fig. 
Of the hunting Mataco Indians of the Argentine Chaco. 


| Boletin indigenista, del Instituto indigenista interamericano (Mexico, 
D. F.) June 1942, II, no. 2. 
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This and other nos. contain news items of interest for folk art and craft 
through the Americas. 


Carulla, Juan E. Plateria criolla. El mundo (Buenos Aires) March 
31, 1942, p. 6-7. 


Of the rich Daws gaucho museum in Buenos Aires. 


Caso, Alfonso. Proteccién de las artes populares. AI 1942, II, no. 3, 
p. 25-29. 
Mexican folk arts synthesize European ideas into Indian media and should 
be protected from degenerating introduction of new motives and foreign 
designs. 


Cossio, José Lorenzo. La zona arqueolégica de ‘“Cuta,” Zapotitlan, 
Salinas, Puebla, México. PASC8 1942, II, (Anthrop. sciences) 
75-84, 4 pl. 


Cossio del Pomar, F. Arte popular peruano. Ars (Mexico, D. F.) 
1942, I, no. 2, p. 37-40, 5 il. 


General observations from a historical viewpoint. 


Diaz Casanueva, Humberto. Caracteristicas esenciales que deben 
presidir las creaciones del naciente arte americano. Revista del 
Ministerio de instruccién piblica (San Salvador) 1942, I, no. 2, 
p. 54-61, 4 il. 


Dornheim, Alfred. Medios de transporte en el valle de Nono, pro- 
vincia de Cérdoba; noticia preliminar. Spiritus, revista para los 
alumnos de la Universidad nacional de Cuyo (Mendoza, Argen- 
tina) 1941, II, nos. 4-5, p. 49-62, 17 fig. 

Good historical, etymological and comparative notes on the angariya, 


tersio, hargane, gancho, rastra, balse, kanoba, carro and carreta. Limited 
to means of transport of building materials and crops. 


Dutton, Bertha P. History of plumbate ware. P 1942, XLIX, 2065- 
219, 4 pl., 229-247, 3 pl., 257-271, 3 pl. 
Good study of this type of pottery in Mexico and Central America. Bibl. 


Estilizaciones indigenas de animales. Cuaderno del taller San Lucas 
(Granada, Nicaragua) 1942, I, 124-132, 14 il. 


Fernandez, Justino. The source of American art. Cultural bases of 
hemispheric understanding; papers read at a conference on Latin 
American culture, sponsored by the Institute of Latin American 


studies of the University of Texas, Austin, Texas, April 14 and © 


15, 1942 (Austin) 1942, p. 15-45. 


Of interest for folk basis of Mexican art. 
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craft Gonzalez Sol, Rafael. Datos histéricos sobre el arte de la musica 
en El Salvador. San Salvador, Mercurio 1940. 74 p. 29 il. 

arch Good description, il. and comments on indigenous musical instruments, 
p. 27-36. 


Géteborgs museum. Etnografiska avdelningen. Berattelse for Ar 


o. 3, 1940. Géteborg, Elanders boktryckeri aktiebolag 1941, p. 32-54, 
21 fig. 

nould Report of ethnographic section of Museum of Géteborg, Sweden, of 

reign acquisitions during the year, with il. of objects of folk art and craft from 


various parts of the world. 
lan, Gutiérrez, Julio G. El pendén y el cartel. WP 1941, I, no. 2, p. 12, 
ces) 15-16. 
On chicha drink stand signs in Cuzco, Peru. 
F.) Gutiérrez, J. G. Los materos de Huamanga. WP 1942, II, nos. 5-9, 
p. 5-6. 

Notes on folk art of decorating gourds in Peruvian Andes. 
aben Jongh Osborne, Lilly de. Materias tint6reas indigenas. AI 1942, 
- del II, no. 1, p. 87-91. 


». 2, On dyes applied in folk art and craft by Indians of Guatemala and 
Salvador. 


Kroeber, A. L. and Muelle, J. C. Cerdmica plateada de Lambayeque. 





pro- ° . ; 
los Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1942, XI, no. 1, p. 1-24, 8 fig. 
yen- Lépez Osornio, Mario A. Paraderos querandies; contribucién al 
estudio de la historia de los indigenas del pais. Buenos Aires, 
riya, Fontana 1942. 47 p. 187 fig. (Asociacién folklérica argentina. 
nited Cuaderno folklérico no. 5.) 3 
From study of pre-Spanish arts and crafts remains in Buenos Aires 
2 05- province, reaches conclusions about Querandi Indians, notably their Guarani 
origin. 
Bibl. Mason, John Alden. New excavations at the Sitio Conte, Coclé, Pan- 
i ama. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences) 103-107, 5 pl. 
Describes and il. pottery and gold ornaments of ancestors of the Guaymi 
Indians. 
s of Mendoza, Vicente T. Folklore: mascaras mexicanas. Actividad 
atin médica (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, no. 4, p. 30. 
1can \ Ancient Aztec, colonial Spanish and modern mestizo, their construction, 
and © use and types they represent. 


Mérida, Carlos. Tejidos guatemaltecos. Ars (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, 
I, no. 3, p. 15-18, 7 il. 


Xl 
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Millan, Amalia. Primeras actividades artisticas desarrolladas en 
Nueva Espafia. El] mundo de las aventuras, suplemento dominical 
de Novedades (Mexico, D. F.) March 8, 1942, p. 11, 4 il. 

Innovations in arts and architecture following Spaniards’ arrival in 

Mexico City. 

Millan de Palavecino, Maria Delia. Notas sobre algunas técnicas 
nuevas 0 poco conocidas en el arte textil peruano. Lima, Gil 1941. 
10 p. 7 fig. 


Millan de Palavecino, M. D. Algunas férmulas tradicionales de la 
tintoreria argentina. FICU 1942, ler trimestre, no. 5, p. 51. 
9 from Cordoba. 


Morris, Earl Halstead and Burgh, R. F. Anasazi basketry, Basket 
maker II through Pueblo III; a study based on specimens from the 
San Juan river country. Washington, D. C., Carnegie institution 
1941. viii, 66 p. pl. (Pub. 533.) 


Ordéiiez, Pastor. Pictografias indigenas. Revista del Museo na- 
cional (Lima) 1942, XI, no. 1, p. 45-57, 6 fig. 
Elucidating observations on pictorial writing of ancient Peru, still used 
as ornamental figures in modern folk art and craft. 
Pérez Kantule, Rubén. Las molas de las indias cuna. AI 1942, II, 
no. 1, p. 85. 
Describes these blouses, also jewelry and cosmetics of Cuna of Panama. 
Pinheiro, Raimundo. Quadros e costumes do norte, IX. CP 1942, 
II, no. 138, p. 234-235. 


Notes on the vigilenga, mestizo canoe of lower Amazon. 


Plath, Oreste. Vocacién expresiva del pueblo. Accién social (San- 
tiago de Chile) 1942, XII, no. 113, p. 54-55. 
Notes on Chilean folk art and craft. 


Plath, O. El corvo chileno. Boletin de cooperacién intelectual (Co- 
misi6én chilena de cooperacién intelectual, Santiago de Chile) 1942, 
V, nos. 30-31, p. 57-64. 


Notes on this popular type of knife of the roto of the Chilean folk. 


Riccardi, Saro John. Pennsylvania Dutch folk art and architecture; 
a selective annotated bibliography. New York, Public library 
1942, 15 p. 


Richardson, Francis B. Some problems relating to the archaeology 
of southern Central America. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences) 
93-101, 2 fig. 
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Of art and craft interest for Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua and border- 
ing parts of Honduras. 
Rusconi, Carlos. El hornillo en tierra como factor econémico abori- 
gen. BAFA May-June 1942, numero extraordinario, p. 23-25. 


Saenz, hijo, Justo P. Equitacién gaucha en la pampa y Mesopotamia. 
Buenos Aires 1942. 224 p. 32 pl. 


Sequeira, David. Data on archeological investigations made in Nica- 
ragua. PASC8 1942, II (Anthrop. sciences) 123-128. 


Brief description of his finds, many of folk art and craft interest. 


Speck, Frank G. The gourd lamp among the Virginia Indians. 
American anthropologist 1941, XLIII, 676-678. 


Gives detailed description of it, as additional note to his fine book, Gourds 
of the southeastern Indians, 1941. 


Valeércel, Luis E. La ceramica de Moche. Peruanidad (Lima) 1942, 
II, no. 3, p. 216-218. 


Vargas, Isaias. Apuntes sobre asuntos indigenistas: 6. La factura 
de la arquitectura peruana precolombina. WP 1942, II, nos. 5-9, 
p. 21-22; no. 10, p. 23-24. 


Webb, William S. and Jarnette, David L. de. An archeological survey 
of Pickwick basin in the adjacent portions of the states of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee, by ..., with additions by Walter 
B. Jones, J. P. E. Morrison, Marshall T. Newman, Charles E. Snow 
and William G. Haag. Washington, D. C., U. S. government print- 
ing office 1942. xxii, 536 p. 2 maps, 316 pl. 99 fig. (Smith- 
sonian institution. Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 129.) 

Of interest for art and craft, especially pottery, well and abundantly il. 


Wintemberg, William John. Geographical distribution of aboriginal 
pottery in Canada. American antiquity (Society for American 
archeology. Menasha, Wisconsin, U. S. A.) 1942, VIII, 129-141. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Azevedo, Tales de. O vegetal como alimento e medicina do indio. 
RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LX XVI, 263-270. 


Bedoya, A. Cajiihuaco, un alimento peruano de gran valor nutritivo. 
WP Dec. 1941-Jan. 1942, II, nos. 3-4, p. 23-25. 


Burdette, Kay. Cookery of the old south; new ed. Baytown, Texas, 
U.S. A., Author’s ed. 1941. 152 p. 
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Cook, O. F. Etnobotanica: plantas endémicas domesticadas por los 
antiguos peruanos. Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1942, XI, 
no. 1, p. 25-30. 

Notes on identification and uses of 21 grains, fruits and roots used as 

foods in ancient Peru. Also on 4 trees used for wood. 

Cooper, Virginia M. Creole kitchen cook book. San Antonio, Texas, 
U.S. A., Naylor 1941. xii, 233 p. 


Giraldo Jaramillo, Gabriel. Aspectos histéricos de la alimentacién 
indigena. AI 1942, II, no. 3, p. 49-53. 

Analysis of historical sources dealing with Indian diet. 

Jones, Volney H. A native southwestern tea plant. P 1942, XLIX, 
272-280. 

Thelesperma longipes and thelesperma gracile (also used as dye), brewed 
by U. S. Indians. 

Mejia Xesspe, M. T. Contribucién al estudio de la geofagia en el 
Peri. 3 (Lima) 1941, no. 9, p. 96-102. 

On earth eating among Indians of the Peruvian Andes: seasoning foods 
with clays and chewing coca with calcic substances. Places, substances and 
their use are specified. 

Vargas, César C. Nota etnobotanica sobre la cafihua (chenopodium 
pallidicaule). WP 1942, II, no. 10, p. 18-20. 

Repr. from Revista argentina de agronomia V, no. 4. On identification, 
cultivation and uses of this basic food and medicine, relative of quinua, in 
Peruvian and Bolivian Andes. 

Wittrock, Marion A. and G. L. Food and drug plants of the North 
American Indian. New York, Botanical garden 1942. 


BELIEF, WITCHCRAFT, MEDICINE AND MAGIC 


Almeida Oliveira, Sebastiao. Divagacdées pelos dominios do folklore. 
RAMSP 1942, ano VII, vol. LX XXIII, 161-166. 


Notes 9 Brasilian folk beliefs and Portuguese parallels. 


Aurand, Ammon Monroe. The realness of witchcraft in America, 
with special references to the Pennsylvania Germans and the 
conflict of science vs. old time beliefs and customs. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A., Aurand press 1942. 32 p. 

General considerations and historical survey. Pennsylvania witch trials 
and traits. Hallowe’en and persistence of witch beliefs. 

Azevedo, Tales de. O vegetal como alimento e medicina do indio. 

RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LX XVI, 263-270. 
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Barre, Weston la. Folk medicine and folk science. JAF 1942, LV, 
197-203. 


Believes much of folk science could be proved valid and useful. Draws 
examples chiefly from Aymara. 


Buitrago, Guillermo. Algunas supersticiones y costumbres de Jujuy. 
FICU 1942, no. 5, p. 52. 


Describes about a dozen beliefs and their ensuing practices. 


Cannon, Walter Bradford. Voodoo death. American anthropologist 
1942, XLIV, 169-181. 


Cesar, Getilio. Crendices do nordeste; prefacio de Gilberto Freyre. 
Rio de Janeiro, Pongetti 1941. 207 p. 


Couto Ferraz, Aydano do. Vestigios de um culto dahomeano no 
Brasil. RAMSP 1941, ano VII, vol. LXXVI, 271-274. 


Cites evidences of survival of voodoo cult of sacred serpent of Dahomey, 
Dangbé, from Baia to Recife, Brasil. 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. Folklore: oraciones populares cristianas y 
supersticiosas. Cuaderno del taller San Lucas (Granada, Nicara- 
gua) 1942, I, 64-72. 


Texts of 18 prayers il. Nicaraguan belief and 2 of informative comments. 


Dobie, Bertha McKee. Old Alf, yardman by the day. As a Christmas 
remembrance, 1942; reprinted from Southwest review, summer 
1942, p. 1-6. 

Chiefly U. S. Negro beliefs. 


Emme, Earle Edward. Supplementary study of superstitious belief 
among college students. Journal of psychology (Providencetown, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.) 1941, XII, 183. 


Franco, Alberto. La magia popular: los mufiecos maleficios. La 
nacién (Buenos Aires) March 22, 1942, no. 25401, sec. 2, p. 3. 


On use of dolls in black magic, especially in Spain and Spanish America. 


Goncalves Fernandes. O sincretismo religioso no Brasil; seitas, cul- 
tos, ceriménias e praticas religiosas e magico-curativas entre as 
populacées brasileiras. Curitiba, Guaira, Brasil 1941. 155 p. 
24 fig. 

Very interesting description of magic-religious sects in Brasil, their 
leaders, witchcraft and other practices, etc., showing strange mixtures. of 
Indian, African, Oriental, European and other elements: sects of xango, 
prophets, Japanese, spiritualists, etc. 
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Gongalves Fernandes. Elementos de psicopatologia criminal, para 
estudantes dos cursos juridicos; prefacio do professor Edgar 
Altino de Aratijo. Recife, Diario da manha 1942. 187 p. 

Chapter 8 shows how grave crimes and death have followed witchcraft 
practices in Brasil: by persons possessed, cursed, cured or participating in 
rites. 


Guillén, Victor M. El rito de Chchuspi-tacana. WP 1941, I, no. 2, 
p. 11, 14. 
Describes how Indians, on passing ravine of Ccochocc, near Calca, Peru, 
on way to valleys of Convencién and Lares, utter an invocation and knock 
a rock against a cliff, to protect them against bite of chchuspi fly. 


Hallowell, A. I. The role of conjuring in Saulteaux society. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania press 1942. xiv, 96 p. 2 pl. 
(Pubs. of the Philadelphia anthropological society, vol. II.) 


Of the Berens river in Manitoba, Canada. 


Hutton, J. H. Nature and sources of folk belief. Folklore (London) 
1942, LITI, 82-94. 
Examines various beliefs and concludes no general principle can be laid 
down for their formation. 
Lachatafieré, Rémulo. El sistema religioso de los lucumis y otras 
influencias africanas en Cuba. EA 1940 (pub. 1942), IV, 27-38. 
Continued from EA 1939, III, 28-84, II, 5: Banta-Ycruba influence in 
Afro-Cuban cults. 


Lee, D. D. Greek accounts of the vrykolakas. JAF 1942, LV, 126-132. 


Animated corpse or fearful non-human being. Recorded in Massachu- 
setts, U. S. A., chiefly from Arcadia, one from Adramiti near Smyrna. 


Lins e Silva, Augusto. Sobrevivéncia fetichista. RAL 1942, VI, no. 
38, p. 140-149. 
Miscellaneous descriptive comments inspired in Nina Rodrigues, O ani- 
mismo fetichista dos negros baianos. 
Mac Kinney, Loren. The vulture in medical lore. Ciba symposia 
(Summit, New Jersey, U. S. A.) 1942, IV, no. 3, p. 1257-1292, 
21 il. chart. 
I. The vulture in ancient medical lore. II. Vulture medicine in the 
medieval world. III. Vulture medicine in the modern world. Excellent sur- 
vey, from ancient Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians through Graeco- 


Romans, medieval and modern Europe, to New World. Rich mine of formulas 
and references. 


Maduenio, Augusto P. La realidad indigena; ensayos y apuntes: 
talismanes. WP 1942, II, nos. 5-9, p. 35. 
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Millan, Amalia. Folklore: curanderos indigenas; medicina indigena. 
Actividad médica (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, no. 5, p. 29-30. 


Numerous good notes on folk curers and their cures. 


Miranda, Marta Elba. Casuto. Boletin de cooperacién intelectual 
(Comisién chilena de cooperacién intelectual, Santiago de Chile) 
1942, V, nos. 30-31, p. 65-68. 

On witchdoctors who dwell in this tiny village in Elqui valley, near 
Marquesa, in Chile. 

Morgan, Harry Titterton. Chinese symbols and superstitions; 100 il. 
from the Chinese. Pasadena, California, U. S. A., P. D. and Ione 
Perkins 1942. 192 p. 


Passin, Herbert. Sorcery as a phase of Tarahumara economic rela- 
tions. Man (London) 1942, XLII, nos. 1-18, p. 11-15. 


Pierson, Donald. O candomblé da Baia. Curitiba-Sao Paulo-Rio, 
Guaira 1942. 65 p. (Colec&o caderno azul 6.) 
Excellent analysis of this Afro-Brasilian fetish cult system of traditional 
beliefs and ceremonies current in Baia, Brasil, by one who knows it from 
nearly 2 years of study there. 


Ramirez, Maria Elena. Eclipse solar. ASFM 1942, I, 185-186. 


Literary description of eclipse of sun by moon, with attendant beliefs. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Folklore: medicina indigena. Actividad 
médica (Mexico, D. F.) 1942, no. 6, p. 30. 
Discusses modern Mexican folk cures for syphilis and similar venereal 
cures of Aztecs as reported by Sahagin. 
Romero Sosa, Carlos Gregorio. Mandutti, en el folklore médico ar- 
gentino. BAFA 1941, III, no. 11, p. 81-82. 
With 4 of his cures. 


Seabrook, William Buehler. Witchcraft, its power in the world today. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace 1942. ix, 387 p. 


Speck, Frank G. List of plant curatives obtained from the Houma 
Indians of Louisiana. Primitive man, quarterly bulletin of the 
Catholic anthropological conference (Washington, D. C.) 1941, 
XIV, no. 4, p. 49-73. 

French, English and Latin names of 73, their application, ailments for 
which they are used, with valuable explanatory and analytical notes, based 
on field observations of this mixed group of some 2,000 in the bayou region 
of Louisiana, U. S. A. 

Speck, F. G. and Hassrick, Royal B. and Carpenter, Edmund S. Rap- 
pahannock herbals, folklore and science of cures; with appendix 
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by Philip Stein. Proceedings of the Delaware county institute 
of science (Media, Pennsylvania, U. S. A.) 1942, X, no. 1, p. 1-55. 


Cites some 1,400 folk cures, chiefly herbal, of these Indians of King, 
Queen and Essex counties, Virginia, U. S. A., with fine general commenis, 


Tantaquidgeon, Gladys. A study of Delaware Indian medicine practice 
and folk beliefs. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania historical commission, 
Department of public instruction 1942. xi, 91 p. 


Medical beliefs and practices, curative practices and herbal remedies, 
witchcraft, dreams, signs and omens, food, plant tables. 


Vellard, Jean Albert. Importancia del folklore para las investiga- 
ciones sobre las practicas médicas y magicas del altiplano bolivi- 
ano. BAFA 1942, no. extraordinario, p. 6-12. 


Of Kalawayas and Yatiris, in Bolivia. 


Wilson, Winifred Graham. Miners’ superstitions. Life and letters 
today 1942, XXXII, 86-93. 


FOLKSPEECH 


Arango, José Santiago. Melesca, melescar. AILC 1941 (pub. 1942), 
I, 78-79. 

Current in Mendoza and San Luis, Argentina for “gathering leftover 
grapes by the poor,” equivalent to cayascho in San Juan. In Villa Mercedes, 
San Luis, means “gathering anything useful from trash.” In Santiago del 
Estero and Cordoba, cayascho “gathering leftover corn by the poor.” 

Aurand, Ammon Monroe. Quaint idioms and expressions of the 
Pennsylvania Germans; a collection of curious phrases and terms 
employed by groups of Americans numbering into the millions, 
that truly flavor their English. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Aurand 
press 1939. 32 p. 

Abe lists of Pennsylvania German words, with meaning, used in il. sen- 
tence, and of English words used colloquially. 

Beltran, José N. Apodos indigenas. WP 1942, II, nos. 5-9, p. 24. 

List of 31 Quechua nicknames, with Spanish translation, with which 
Indians of Melgar, Puno, Peru, insult one another when they are drunk. 

Boggs, Ralph Steele. Origin of “guarache.” American notes and 
queries (New York) 1942, II, no. 5, p. 74. 

Says best Mexican philologists derive it from Tarascan. 

Camara, Cascudo, Luis da. O brasao holandés do Rio Grande do 
Norte. Folha da manha (Recife, Brasil) Nov. 23, 1941, ano V, 
no. 1224, sec. 3, p. 34, 35, 46. 
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Canals Frau, Salvador. Sobre el origen de la voz “bagual.” AILC 
1941 (pub. 1942), I, 71-77. 


Associates it with same name of a Querandi or Pampa chieftain of early 
17th century. 


Castro, Eugenio de. Ensdaios de geografia linguistica; 2a ed. aumen- 
tada, da Geografia linguistica e cultura brasileira. Sao Paulo, 
Companhia editora nacional 1941. 

Also helpful in determining folklore regions of Brasil. 


Caviglia, Buenaventura. Al margen del congreso ... [2° “‘inter- 
nacional de historia de América” en Buenos Aires]. Boletin de 
filologia (Instituto de estudios superiores. Montevideo, Uruguay) 
1937, I, no. 3, p. 247-258, nos. 4-5, p. 417-439; 1938, II, nos. 6-7, 
p. 48-61, nos. 8-9, p. 224-245; 1939, II, nos. 10-11, p. 413-475; 
1940, ITI, nos. 13-14, p. 7-87. 


I. Garabata. II. Madres de mechas. III. Cosueras. IV. Piedras de 
Guayré. V. Coro. VI. Indio y esclavo “cabras.” 


Chase, G. D. Sea terms that have come ashore. New England quar- 
terly 1941, XIV, 272-291. 


Chrétien, C. D. Boontling. CFQ 1942, I, 96-97. 


On this folkspeech of Boonville, California, U. S. A., developed by children 
to confuse their elders, now spoken by all,—a sport in contractions and accent 
shifts in English. 


Conference on non-English speech in the United States, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, August 2-3, 1940. Bulletin of the American council of 
learned societies (Washington, D. C.) 1942, no. 34, p. 581-669. 


Papers read: Hans Kurath, Pennsylvania German; R.-M.S. Heffner, 
German settlements in Wisconsin; Alfred Senn, Swiss dialects in America; 
Einar Haugen, Scandinavian; George L. Trager, Slavic-speaking groups; 
Hayward Keniston, Spanish in the U. S.; T. Navarro Tomas, Linguistic 
atlas of Spain and the Spanish of the Americas; Walther von Wartburg, 
Atlas of Louisiana French; Ernest F. Haden, French-speaking areas of 
Canada. Brief surveys of these fields and of work done and to be done in 
them. 


Coni, E. A. Los distintos significados del vocablo “gaucho” a través 
de tiempos y lugares. Boletin de la Academia nacional de la his- 
toria (Buenos Aires) 1941, XV, 309-330. 


Studies evolution of this word since its appearance in 1790 in Salta, 
Argentina, where it was rapidly diffused. Confusion between “paisano” 
and “gaucho.” Siege of Montevideo and foreign writers diffuse the word. 
“Gaucho” in portefio folklore. Its present meaning in Santiago del Estero, 
Catamarca, Tucuman, Cérdoba and Salta, Argentina. 
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Corominas, Juan. Rasgos semanticos nacionales. AILC 1941 (pub. 
1942), I, 1-29. 

Shows how the history, environment, intimate and peculiar national 
character of a folk is reflected in the semantics of its language, comparing 
the Spanish of Latin America, especially that of Argentina, with that of 
Spain. 

Corominas, J. Nuevas etimologias espanolas. AILC 1941 (pub. 
1942), I, 119-153. 

Of Spanish allende, aquende, caracol, hueco, joroba, jorobado, vera, 

tatarabuelo, tataranieto, tropezar; Portuguese caruncho, beira. 


Corominas, J. Aportaciones americanas a cuestiones pendientes. 
AILC 1941 (pub. 1942), I, 154-165. 


On orondo, embadurnar, tripular. 


Corominas, J. Problemas por resolver. AILC 1941 (pub. 1942), I, 
166-181. 


On golondrina, alondra, orin, lindo. 


Davila Garibi, José Ignacio. Toponimias nahuas; normas para la 
interpretacién de toponimicos de origen naéhuatl y analisis eti- 
molégicos de trescientos de ellos. Mexico, D. F., Stylo 1942. 
xxxli, 253 p. (Instituto panamericano de geografia e historia, 
pub. 63.) 

Rev. by Rafael Heliodoro Valle in Filosofia y letras (Mexico, D. F.) 
1942, no. 7, p. 121-122. 

Dobie, J. F. The Alamo’s immortalization of words. As a Christmas 
remembrance, 1942; reprinted from Southwest review, summer 
1942, p. 7-15. 

On the famous battlecry of the battle of San Jacinto, April 12, 1836: 
“Remember the Alamo!” ‘Remember Goliad (La Bahia, Labardee)!;” and 
monument inscription: “Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat—the 
Alamo had none.” 

Dozo Lebeaud, L. Lymay. BAFA 1941, III, no. 11, p. 82-84. 

On origin and meaning of this word, which he would identify with 
Araucanian llimev, in placename Limay-Mahuida. 

Entralgo y Vallina, Elias. Apuntes caracteriolégicos sobre el léxico 
cubano. Havana, Molina 1941. 16 p. 


Grant, Rena V. The localized vocabulary of California verse. CFQ 
1942, I, 253-290. 


Abc list of some 170 words (37 percent of Spanish origin) with meanings; 
date and verse using word; author, title and page of verse cited; and 15 p. 
of discussion on thesis that California poetic vocabulary reflects local en- 
vironment, 
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Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario Maria. El habla popular y campesina 
de Tabasco. Mexico, D. F. 1941, vii, 92 p. 11 pl. map. (Univer- 
sidad nacional aut6énoma de México. Facultad de filosofia y 
letras.) Mimeo. 

Thesis for degree of master in Romance linguistics in University of 
Mexico, on author’s native region. Has sections on phonology, voseo and 
dialectal traits. She also includes data on indigenous cooking, courtesy, 
vegetable and animal comparisons, Mayan-Spanish words, proverbs and folk- 
poetry. 


Hall, Joseph Sargent. Phonetics of Great Smoky mountain speech. 
New York, King’s crown press 1942. 110 p. (American speech, 
reprints and monographs, no. 4.) 

Interesting but impressionistic. 


Harrington, Tomas. Nombres indios y galeses en la toponimia pata- 
g6énica. El monitor de la educacién comin, 6érgano del Consejo 
nacional de educacién del Ministerio de justicia e instruccién 
publica (Buenos Aires) 1941, LX, no. 822, p. 24-29. 


Holmes, Urban Tigner. Origin of “guarache.” American notes and 
queries (New York) 1942, II, no. 4, p. 58-59. 


Suggests Mexican guarache or huarache may derive from Japanese 
waraji, unless this sandal can be shown to antedate Perry’s voyage. 


Hunter, Edwin R. My grandfather’s speech. TFSB 1942, VIII, 
no. 1, p. 5-22. 


Literary, childhood-reminiscent characterization of him, p. 5-15. Notes 
on his vocabulary, speech mannerisms, pronunciation and verb forms, p. 15-22. 


Inchauspe, Pedro. Voces y costurmbres del campo argentino; il. de 
Juan Hohmann. Buenos Aires 1942. 260 p. 


Larrazabal Blanes, Carlos. Vocabulario de afronegrismos. Boletin 
de la Academia dominicana de la lengua, correspondiente de la 
espafiola (Ciudad Trujillo, ie. Santo Domingo City) 1941, II, 
no. 4, p. 54-78. 


Shows African Negro influence in folkspeech of Dominican Republic. 


Malaret, Augusto. Por mi patria y por mi idioma. San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Tip. San Juan 1942. 33 p. 
1st ed. Cadiz, Spain, Cerén 1932. Abc list of 80 dialect words from 
Puerto Rico, with citations from Spain. Another of 72 with meanings. Two 
others, of 60 and 39 words, with citations from authors of Puerto Rico. 
Maurer, D. W. Argot of forgery. American speech 1941, XVI, 
243-250. 
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Maverick, Lewis A. The term “maverick” applied to unbranded 
cattle. CFQ 1942, I, 94-96. 


On historical incidents of the 1850’s in Texas about Samuel Augustus 
Maverick’s abandoned cattle, which gave rise to this term. 


Nichols, Madaline Wallis. A bibliographical guide to materials on 
American Spanish; ed. for the Committee on Latin American 
studies of the American council of learned societies, by ..., 
advisory editors: Amado Alonso, Hayward Keniston, Tomas Na- 
varro Tomas. Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A., Harvard 
university press 1941. xii, 114 p. (Committee on Latin Amer- 
ican studies, American council of learned societies, miscellaneous 
pub. no. 2.) 

Useful, commented selective guide to work done on Spanish language 
in America, with sections on organizations, bibliography, periodicals, general 
American Spanish and individual countries, subdivided into dictionaries and 
vocabularies, individual words, influence of other langauges, toponimia and 
flora and fauna, with author index. Of prime concern for American Spanish 
folkspeech. Has errors (Robelo’s Dic. de aztequismos is of 1904 not 1906 
and has 712 not 721 p.) and omissions (J. Jiménez Borja’s Aporte peruano 


indigena en la formacién del espafol, Letras VI, 38-50), etc., but is good on 
the whole. 


Osmar Gomes, Antonio. Regionalismos de linguagem. RAL 1941, 
ano V, vol. XIII, no. 37, p. 41-44. 


Pedrosa, Carlos. O nome “Goiania;”’ como surgiu o topdénimo da 
nova capital do estado de Goias? CP 1942, II, no. 17, p. 353-355. 


Pertruz, José Luis. Tratamiento de la “r’” en los departamentos del 
Atlantico y Bolivia, de la costa caribe colombiana. Educacién, 
pub. de la Escuela normal superior (Bogota) July-Aug. 1941, 
no. 1, p. 54-62. 


Pina y Pefia, Julio C. Filologia regional. Trocha (Iquitos, Peru) 
Nov. 1941, p. 17-18. 


Podtiaguin, B. Catalogo sistematico de las aves del Paraguay. Re- 
vista de la Sociedad cientifica del Paraguay (Asuncién) Nov. 25, 
1941, V, no. 5, p. 3-109. 


List of 448 Paraguayan bird names, both popular and scientific, p. 55-68. 


Porter, Bernard H. Truck driver lingo. American speech 1942, 
XVII, 102-105. 


Reed, Carroll. Gender of English loan words in Pennsylvania Ger- 
man. American speech 1942, XVII, 25-29. 
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d Rossi, Vicente. Martin Fierro, su autor i su anotador; dichos, re- 
franes, voces, 3°. Rio de la Plata [Cérdoba, Argentina, Imprenta 
argentina] 1941. 104 p. (Folletos lenguaraces 26.) 


Includes discussion of 56 words and phrases. 





| Rusconi, Carlos. El nombre “nahuel” en algunas tribus aborigenes 


n 

n de la Argentina. BAFA 1941, III, nos. 3-6, p. 23-25. 

; Lists 87 personal names containing this Araucanian name of the 
‘ yaguareté “tiger,” alone and in compounds, all dated between 1751 and 1940. 
d Sandoval, Lisandro. Semantica guatemalense o diccionario de guate- 


. maltequismos. Guatemala, Tip. nac. Guatemala 1941-1942. 2 

sf vols: 769 p. (A-K), 697 p. (L-Z). 

Santamaria, Francisco J. Diccionario general de americanismos.. . 
[subtitle of some 120 words follows]. Mexico, D. F., Pedro Ro- 
bredo 1942-. 2 v. 


Seraine, Florival. Da influéncia africana na linguagem cearense. 
Revista da Sociedade cearense de geografia e historia 1939, ano 
III, vol. V, no. 1, p. 3-10. 


Silva, Ivan. O linguajar paulistano. Planalto, quinzenario de cul- 
tura (Sao Paulo, Brasil) Feb. 1, 1942, II, no. 18, p. 9-10. 


| Spitzer, Leo. Estudios etimolégicos. AILC 1941 (pub. 1942), I, 
30-70. 

On Spanish zutano, bandullo, pandorga, enseres; Portuguese sicrano, 
percevejo, insimprar. 

Tovar y R., Enrique D. MHacia el gran diccionario de la lengua 
espafiola. Buenos Aires, Coni 1942. 163 p. 

Useful dictionary of Peruvianisms, including 2,000 words not in 15th ed. 
of Spanish academy dictionary. Rev. by Pedro M. Benvenutto Murrieta in 
Mercurio peruano (Lima) 1942, afo XVII, vol. XXV, no. 185, p. 438-440. 

Ugarte, Miguel Angel. Arequipefiismos. Arequipa, Peru, Tip. 
Portugal 1942. viii, 80 p. 

Amplifies author’s doctoral thesis at Universidad del Gran Padre San 
Agustin in 1934. Vocabulary of 1,220 words with meanings in Arequipa, 
Peru, and often etymologies. Rev. by Pedro M. Benvenutto Murrieta in 
Mercurio peruano (Lima) 1942, afio XVII, vol. XXIV, no. 181, p. 229-232. 

Villoldo, Juan Antonio. El castellano de Espaiia y el castellano de 
, América. Nosotros (Buenos Aires) 1941, VI, 2a época, no. 69, 
p. 289-297. 


Vincenzi, Moisés. La lengua castellana en América. AEA 1942, 
XIV, nos. 1-2, p. 64-66. 
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In praise of a unified Spanish language, capable of adapting itself to 
a great variety of local traditions throughout America. 


Weber, Frida. Férmulas de tratamiento en la lengua de Buenos 
Aires. Revista de filologia hispanica (Instituto de filologia, Bue- 
nos Aires) 1941, III, no. 2, p. 105-139. 


Wentworth, Harold. The neo-pseudo-suffix “-eroo.”” American speech 
1942, XVII, 10-15. 


GESTURE 


Tompkins, William. Universal Indian sign language of the plains 
Indians of North America, together with a simplified method of 
study, a list of words in most general use, a codification of 
pictographic symbols of the Sioux and Ojibway, a dictionary of 
synonyms, a history of sign language, chapters on smoke signal- 
ing, use of idioms, etc., and other important co-related matter; 
8th ed. San Diego, California, U.S. A., Author’s ed. 1941. 106 p. 


PROVERB 


Bain, E. R. Don’t cross the bridge.... American notes and queries 
(New York) 1942, II, no. 5, p. 79. 

Used as early as 1851, by Longfellow. R. Jente points out “stile” variant 
as early as 1710. 

Chuaqui, Benedicto. Dos razas a través de sus refranes; estudio com- 
parado de paremiologia drabe-espafiola. Santiago de Chile, Nasci- 
mento 1942. 336 p. 

1,601 Arabic proverbs in Spanish translation, arranged abc by first word, 
1,501 of them with Spanish parallels, a few with explanation, no indication 


of source. Particularly significant for Hispanic culture with its Arabic back- 
ground. 


Chuaqui, Benedicto. Apuntes sobre paremiologia arabe-espaiiola. 


Boletin de cooperacién intelectual (Comisié6n chilena de coopera- 
cién intelectual, Santiago de Chile) 1942, V, nos. 30-31, p. 53-56. 


Ivey, J. W. The wisdom of the Haitian peasant, or some Haitian 
proverbs considered. Journal of Negro history 1941, XXVI, 
485-498. 


Lamenza, Mario. Proverbios; prefacio de Silvio Alves; nova ed. 
Rio de Janeiro, H. Antunes 1941. 287 p. 


Over 11,000 proverbs in Portuguese, abc by first word, with no indication 
of source. 
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Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio. Comienzos del refranero americano. 
La nacién (Santo Domingo) Jan. 11, 1942, p. 6. 

Laments lack of great American collections. Calls attention to Indian 
and colonial Spanish contributions, besides those from Spain. Cites early 
printed sources. 

Speroni, Charles. Proverbs and proverbial phrases in Basile’s “Pen- 
tameron.” University of California pubs. in modern philology 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles) 1941, XXIV, no. 2, p. 181-288. 

290 proverbs and 222 proverbial phrases and comparisons, listed abe by 
keyword, with crossreferences in indexes, giving texts in Croce’s Italian 
translation rather than Basile’s original Neapolitan, citing parallels, chiefly 
Italian. Believed to reflect rather accurately Neapolitan folk tradition of 
Basile’s time. 

Taylor, Archer. The proverb “The black ox has not trod on his foot” 
in Renaissance lit. Philological quarterly 1941, XX, 266-278. 


RIDDLE 


Flores, Victor. Concurso folklérico estudiantil. WP 1941, I, no. 2, 
p. 13-14, 17. 
Gives Quechua texts of 27 riddles. 


Hull, Vernam E. and Taylor, Archer. A collection of Welsh riddles. 
University of California pubs. in modern philology 1942, XXVI, 
no. 3, p. i-viii, 225-326. 

485 Welsh texts from printed sources, 1885-1908, with English transla- 
tions and brief comparative notes, arranged by Lehmann-Nitsche’s plan, 
with abc index of solutions at end. Great service to make these accessible 
in English. 

Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Breves notas sobre las adivinanzas en 
México. BAFA 1941, III, nos. 3-6, p. 28-33. 


Repr. from Revista mexicana de sociologia 1939, I, no. 3, p. 65-76. 


Rudolph, Richard C. Notes on the riddle in China. CFQ 1942, I, 
65-82. 


Its literature, nature and types, with examples, including a list of 29 
folk riddles. Considers both literary and folk forms. Rare and valuable 
introduction into this nearly unknown field. 


Taylor, Archer. An Armenian riddle of an eggplant. CFQ 1942, 
I, 97-98. 


“Tt has a brown jacket and a green cap.” Comparative notes on riddle 
object comparisons to man. 





























FOLKTALE AND “WELLERISM” — A NOTE 
by 
Herbert Halpert 


The following are versions of a well-known folktale, “The Ob- 
stinate Wife,” ! that has a wide European distribution although few 
American variants have been published. The first, a very much 
reduced version of the tale, was told me in May by Mr. Ray H. 
Mattingley, a graduate student at Indiana University. The second 
was secured one summer while I was on a folklore collecting expedi- 
tion made possible by a research grant from Indiana University. 


Mr. Mattingley says his mother, Mrs. Adah Mattingley, of Rock- 
port, Indiana, used this “not exactly as a story, but just sort of a 
byword when a situation rose demanding it. 


“In an argument, say with my father, if he wouldn’t give up, in 
order to get the last word she’d say: ‘Well as the old woman said 
as he pushed her under the water——’ and then she would wiggle 
her fingers in imitation of scissors.” This struck me as a little un- 
clear, but Mr. Mattingley explained: “I knew what she meant. She 
gets the last word after all by making the scissors sign.” 


The second version is in regular tale form. It was given to me 
by Mr. Walter T. Downer, aged 50, of Shinhopple, New York. Shin- 
hopple is on the East Branch of the Delaware River. The story is 
not current in the Delaware River region, and Mr. Downer tells me 
that it is “an old Western story from Wisconsin” which he learned 
from his mother. 


“The tailor’s wife, she was a very contrary woman 
and her method of plaguing her husband the tailor was 
to call him ‘Scissors.’ He told her one day when angry, 
‘You ever call me that again, I’ll drowned you.’ She 
says, ‘You wouldn’t dare to do that, Scissors.’ With 
that he grabbed her, threw her in the mill pond, and 
held her under the water. And womanlike, insisting 
on the last word as grandma says, she raised her right 
arm above the water, and with her index and middle 
finger she .’ (Informant waggled fingers in imi- 
tation of scissors.) 





*This is Type 1365 B in Aarne-Thompson: The Types of the Folk-Tale (FF 
Communications, No. 74), q.v. for references. To these add the following: The 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLVII (1934), p. 306; Folk-Lore, L (1939), 
p. 73. Sir George Dasent has a delightful version, “Goody ’Gainst-The-Stream,” 
ery from the Norwegian, in his Tales from the Fjeld (New York, n.d.), 
pp. WZ. 
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According to Mr. Mattingley’s description, the first version js 
not a story but a “byword”—that is, a kind of proverbial phrase, 
I think we can call it by Professor Archer Taylor’s amusingly apt 
term, a “Wellerism.” “The Wellerism describes a scene with such 
vividness that it is clearly brought home to us, although we may not 
be able to catch the full implications. . . .”2 Certainly, unless we 
know the folktale, the first version leaves us uneasily aware that we 
need more to get the whole story. Professor Taylor goes on to say 
of the “Wellerism,” “Essential to it is the incongruity of combining 
a sober assertion with an utterly inappropriate scene.” * I feel that 
by extension we may consider the hand gesture of cutting with scis- 
sors an “assertion.” 


The climax of the story—the drowning of the wife and her defiant 
gesture—is apparently its most durable feature. It appears not only 
in the versions given here, but also in the additional versions to which 
I have referred in Note 1. In all of these the antecedent action, which 
leads to the punishment of the wife’s obstinacy, varies. The essence 
of the story, with the antecedent action only implied, is here preserved 
as a “Wellerism,” coming, I believe, by reduction from some version 
of the folktale. No doubt collectors will find other examples of this 
phenomenon. 


There is an intriguing hint that here we may have one of the 
means by which new versions of stories arise. It seems at least pos- 
sible that such “Wellerisms,” coming by reduction from tales, may 
in turn become wedded to new situations and result in new and 
sharply distinct folktale versions. 


Indiana University 


* Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, 1931), p. 213. 
* [bid., p. 217. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, edited by Herbert Halpert, Bloomington, 
Indiana, no. 1, June, 1942, no. 2, August, 1942, 40¢ a copy. 


This publication is a welcome addition to the none too large num- 
ber of magazines, bulletins, and annuals devoted to the folklore of 
the various regions of the United States. Although sponsored by the 
Hoosier Folklore Society, which was founded in 1937, it will be read 
with interest by students and collectors throughout the country, for 
it covers a somewhat neglected area. Its articles and its scholarly 
methods stimulate analysis and even imitation. According to the 
“Foreword,” “The Bulletin hopes to serve a double function: to show 
what is available in the state, and to guide further efforts in collect- 
ing.” 

Practically all of the thirty-seven pages of mimeographed material 
in the first issue are devoted to a collection of “Indiana Folktales,” 
assembled and edited, with a bibliography, by Herbert Halpert. In 
the second number Stith Thompson writes a brief discussion of “The 
Folktale in the Middle West” and explains that the group of tales 
in the first issue stimulated so much interest that it was decided to 
abandon the earlier plan of having the separate Bulletins concern 
particular aspects of folklore. Accordingly, number two publishes 
the following additiona] material from the English-speaking White 
population: “Family Tales of a Kentuckian,” as dictated to the editor 
by John Jacob Niles, who was a guest lecturer at the Summer Insti- 
tute of Folklore at Indiana University in June, 1942; “Indiana Story- 
teller,” a collection of some seventeen yarns which a filling station 
operator told to the editor; an article on “College Folklore,” by Mary 
Louise Fitton; and a “Tall Tale from a Steel Town,” by William Hugh 
Jansen. This issue concludes with further bibliography on the folk- 
tale and a department of “Folklore Book Notes,” which readers should 
not overlook. 

What strikes one most forcefully while reading the tales in the 
two Bulletins is that he, too, has heard most of them but has not be- 
fore seen them in print. They furnish additional evidence, if such 
be needed, that folklore is still being created and circulated even in 
literate and urban circles. The stories are, it seems, shorter and 
more predominatingly humorous than in earlier centuries; but they 
are—to use a folk expression—‘“nothing to be sneezed at.” 

It is to be hoped that the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin will continue 
its good work. In more favorable times it might even assume a more 
attractive and permanent format. 


Levette J. Davidson 
University of Denver 





